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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


There being no other Textbook on Indian Logic which 
Ills students, The Zlementa 0 / Indian Logic, which was 
rimaiily vmtten and printed for the students of the Benares 
, indu Unnersity who had to read Indian Logic xdong with 
:e Western, has become popular wherever study of Indian 
Qgic has been introduced. It has been prescribed as a Text* 
00 k by the Benares Hindu University, Nagpur University, 
sugar University and the Board of High School and Inter* 
lediate Education, United Provinces It is recommended by 
>e teachers of Indian Philosophy to their students all over 
idta It IS also appreciated in those foreign Universities 
here Indian Philosophy has been introduced A Chinese 
'inslatjon of it was published some years ago. The author 
ever expected that this little work would be so much appre* 
laled 

The book being very tsoch tn demand, a third edition 
ad to be brought out Unfortunately the author had no tune 
1 make the contemplated improvements or to remove some 
efects of the previous edition ui this before the book was 
anded to the Press for printing Hence this edition is merely 
tepnnt of the previous one 

Hie author la thankful to all those readers of the book 
'ho have from time to time written to him about the merits 
f the work and to those wdio have recommended it to be 
'(escribed as s Textbook on Indian Logic 

lenares Hindu University, B L. ATREYA 

anuary 25, 1948 


PREFACE TO THE FIRSr AND SECOND EDITION 
In these pages an attempt is made to introduce the 
lementary concepts of Indian Logic to the beginner, who may 
osh or who may be recpiired to supplement his knowledge 
f the Western Logic The treatment has been kept simple. 



clear and free from hair-splrttiiig controvertial discussions, so 
as to suit the beginner. The snthor has avoided the temptation 
of making the book more evhanstive and complete, lest it 
should become too comprdicnsive for those for whom it is 
intended. To create a liking for and a habit of refemng to 
the original texts of Indian Hiilosophy — which are absolutely 
essential for a thorough knowledge of « — the necessary 
portions of Tarhasngraka (Manual of Logic) have been 
reproduced here and have been translated in easy and simplo 
Hindi and English To facilitate the reading of the text and 
translations, they have been arranged under appropriate head- 
ings end auh-headings, so that the reader may find out cpiite 
easily the topics and contents of the text. The English exposi- 
tion, which forms the main portion of the book, has also been 
carefully arranged under sections within chapters. All the 
Sanskrit terms have been punted in itahcj with their English 
equivalents by their side So far as it could be possible the 
important letters of the Sanskrit Alphabets have been tratisUf 
terated An exhaustive Index of all the terms and concepts 
of the entire book (including the Sanskrit Text and its Trans- 
lations) has been given at the end. 

This edition of the book is a development of my lecture- 
notes on Indian Logic, which were printed rather in a hurry 
under the name “Elements of Indian Logic” for the use of 
my students in 1926 llnforlunatdy that edition contained 
a number of printing mistakes, and so the book was restricted 
to circulation amongst the local students only In this edition 
all the obvious defects of the first have been removed, and 
almost all the chapters have been completely revised. A few 
necessary chapters and sections have also been added 

I am obliged to my pupil and friend, Mr. Narayan Vishnu 
Josht, M. A , for his assistance in correcting the proofs. 
Benares Hindu Uruversity, B. L ATREYA, 

November 6. 1934. MA, DLlTT. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Logic has rarel) been studied in India as an independent 
subject as it has been m the Western countries The problems 
dealt vfith in Indian Logic are rather psychological, epistemo- 
logical and rnelaphjsical than purely logical The \ery nature 
o( these problems is such that opinions with regard to them 
will widely differ, and it has been «o in India as el«ewbere 
Many schools of thought have ar»*en m the past with their 
own dislincttte views with regard to the solution of these 
problems The«e views vvere always determined by the general 
philosophical points of view of the various «chDols of thought 
The ino*t important of these schools of Indian thought are the 
Ayuya founded by Gautama the I aUetila by Kanada, the 
Sitnkhya by Kapila, the Yoga by Palanjali, the IftmemM by 
Jcimini, the I fdjnia by Badarayana, the Ilauddha by Buddha, 
the Jaina by Mahavira and the Lokayaia or Chanceka by 
Brihaspati Fach of these schools has its own point of view 
in logic delemiined by its general philosophical oullooL 

A complete and thorough <ludy of Indian Logic requires, 
therefore, hnowfedge of the philosophy of these schools But 
the Nyaya school of thought being primarily and particularly 
concerned witli logical problem* here an attempt is made to 
introduce to the b^inner the elementary concepts of the logical 
docinnr* of this school Herr and there a comparable refer- 
ence will lie made to the di<tinctive positions of other schools 
aI<o, so that the student may not take the Nyaya views as the 
only and the final on the •ubject dealt with 



To introduce the Nyiya logic to s begiooer, it has been 
a practice since long to teach him TarkiuangraJui in the begin- 
ning. It is an elementarj teiibook on the combined doctnnce 
«f Xylya and Valiesika It was composed by Annambhana in 
the Serenteenth century A.D. Since its inception, it has been 
very popular. The author has also ofiered a commentary on 
bis own text, which goes by the name Taitvadiptka. In this 
commentary the author elaborates and revises some oi his 
conceptions In our present book we include extracts from 
the text of this work dealing with Knoaledge (Buddhi). 





Q‘<4a ti ? p 

3f^: I 

^1^! 

1 

BI I 

?^: — 

B?BTK*ir5T3T^ 5IR I 

/ 

B B*nB?ss7*n^i^Rr i 

WTvI^; — 

B^fcl BBIB*, B*ns4 B3 BRH.1^ 

t 

3T?nTf«^5r; — 

BBT Si^ilfti ^irapifB STR^I 
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I 

— 

^WVRiT ^.<«IH. • 

•MV'I f5<^N-“tl«^l'4^*<<^lftP»fHTlM\|fl.l 

??wf2r^rr^^ — 

q>n5^Rllf 4K'<1H., S*n JFfRT: 

*IZS? I 

«nrr?iPr^r?^5— 

^ «57fifl5r«J e% ^t+ir'i aK^tj^rfV 

+K'iiH., «i*n 1 

ftPnr^rFi?— 

ffTVpj^ ^Ttur MiraTRW, *raT 30 '^r^ I 
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«ti«n 4 t 1 


?rw? — 

fq?jrai^v7 aigafe^ei^ J 

«r^f^ — 

03;ti^n^^ifiT?i^TO'itiS3 ang<n%^ I 
^*n — ^iisT * » [ A i, fiP^T^Rnrsar, srifas^^, 
r^PTS^ %f<i I 


STO^l 

srw 9 sr*n*>T 5 — 

— 

t^rqi*Riili^iFV 5ti^ « 

st^fm^r — 

’^f?l I 

— 

a'^ Prnrrrp sn^i » 

!tH iimTS^PTf^ « 



qFi:, 83^i8q^d8*iqfq:, tiw^aHwqiqi, 

I 


^nfm : — 

'qgqr i 

q^^qiRq^ q| ^qi=q 

wqRTf^i 

^5w»r?5Tfffl7r^; — 

^7W8TqFWr& ^3 g: 8V> 8 g qq W ; 8fe«q:, 
tft 8q^fl, era ^Traw 6qqnii\« 


gy^g p ^ r f^ ' K Qirara: «pjntqTfraTTTg^ 

^^^*qp^, y*^«*(i'nyy*irmf:^ jj^iypinlg 'nrapn^i 

gx^ra^njTv^ft gu%<w*rara-. 
y^r4t4 gjrarqni 

sRpra<qg fiaM’if^y'qqw. gfiraq:, qji*rrnf^asftjraq 
=?g:83% -i^ MiTOi-^w fqaT»ieqi<\ < 

!7?r?f^ — 

CTT efsrTTT^qrsFq: ?[h srag • a ^ '^ri ^ gq^ii 
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— 

«?^i^; — 

tRTJT^^TWT 5tR*r3fin% I 
'HiiHv : — 

»ni?rf^T^rewiiRn?rH toto*, 

?fRK i 

5tT!r;5i <T^ ^ftrtn^Ri i 

serr^i— 

^ f5n^i?r s^if^r: i 

— 

sT^JTTJr ’?^!»ra i 

TTTiJRn^ ^ ^5- 

?h: ^ I gi^- 

^f^raRg^TOti i 5c5^ i 

trrfJtili «iJW3fni«re?T3% i a'^?^mr3^JPR. ’ 
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— 

?i?TO*^t3iTpw:j — ';^ ^ 4 t 

*r*n *tch<j:; am ^rni; awram ?fcJ t ®r^ uf^r- 

^felT?mTS'aif?';i St^tTtia I 
— 

H(^$'5<J5<'^rtsim5m*Rtw \ qsratsfiwrftRt 

5^r I ijirmqiflira I 3 : » 4t qf arsfiwpqm q?iag 

I aw ^rq?*ff3miq: » t 

*i4Tls3*JMH, I 
f^&i^i: — 

spqiR sqfsii^if gqifgq ^ q ^q f^i% \ q^TT mr 
T WT 1 mr srfJ^Ifta aa »j^sf^ 

arfei aar *f?T5a »qStj^ *qilfT" i 
— 

SpqqmsqnfR: q«t ^“^Sf^VR: aSq?qr?Uqa.» 

»Tq a^pTrnsfif^pnTqrsqfft^KqrRRifta, n^nifqr?^^- 

PTT^ I 
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2r*rr-2w#j^ 

TPWf^ 1 JT f*pm, 5r i!%^»jt, 

nqfn srr ^iTft?i, 51 ^ 

TOc^ \ 

7!? — 

, qqr — ^irm |ar *113 1 

?r7^ — 

aro , 2i*iT— J7?R5 I 

J*^* — 

ttarrsma — 

^ttr^pwjTsf^^T sfif^ntr ( 

?T«r/'^=Trr. — 

^ — «imK?in^wnsg^aiTft*f?Tn. 1 

— 

^an*n^<T^i% «mn’it»s2|?Tr5?Rj , *^*n— ’i^sfimH 
s^c^rfya, «tS'5t»n^Ki% i 

sf^nw'i — 

qOT H^FM t ^ i^ U 'Jp \ *i^i-?i5;t1r ^ 
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— 

3n{ srifta i 

%?.' — 

Pr(?c ? rqTt >T T ^ tq^ samni I 
— 

^ 0ra!t Bet5ifa7?i:, 

w7lrs*^T.*— 

sTftr^f^vr:— «T««nsft3:: «T7isftr^t s^jr^f^sfer- 

^ 1 

— 

®fi?T^TSl%^ ^ni-Bnsm:r^< SB’S, bCrk- 

I ^ B ‘B I 

— 

WMUtf^l’ ?rqT-Jr«^t ^SIRJTf^ till I 91^ 

“^rg^ri <!& Bif?B !r«c?'i sinprwitti 

( ^3: ) I 

ei«jRrriT^ Bfe Bitr - n sq rfB i 

f«wra r qT g^lftrc? Br^«ir7B?q^« Bm5R(1raTPRrn?iqaRi«f^ 


n 


37 ff^r: [ ?roTf^, «ra^w^n??^iTO^ ^ t ^ 

^fn^, 314|^<4% 3T^'M'UHRRl.?f«l ^^«IT- 
I *Z3 flia 

3tnf5r: I qt <n w-f ? ? T^ y i ^^ wint^JuiiKi 

— 

g MRR?l ’i| ftf^: « , *t*rt-^ST3®3Tt 

s®^T?^ ^ I 3r^r5“r<# aT>?T? t^jr^ ?7tTr 

) 

^'ifiif^^Krirs'ww*!. I 

— 

«53ji^ftraT5«nir?i5Tftfa: i 
— 

5R^ir «i4Wi(iwK. » 

'freest ^ 5 ^ 1 ^ 

»ngr?r I a^?raT»t 3T^ *Tqqjr*irqr-wj 5fcT 

I ‘ 

JEK** 1 


^ra^rw 515 ?; \ 

«?nr: — 

3 TRT^ 2 i*iraq^ i 
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- 

«r^jT— 

5T%'KH.J 
?T%: — 

3T?iTrcT?r<*wqf ijT!^ siftp: i 

— 

armw, *?N<ir, |g: i 

— 

^iNffT — 

STWl^Wt 91*^3! I 

■TyRTff?fa*> Hr < ir ' ‘i I 
^im«i 97 ^^— 

qr^ TOBH m H > ^^t'a: g^-Jl 

R srur^ni. 3T^J5?fNT^ i »ifinir h itom, ^ p’^tUNT? ffi. i 
S5>: 35> 5T?T?NTfiaij% nni, ^ 

mfvrt*rTORn.i 

sjwvJni. i 

«if^i5't5naf^ arfraH. i ar^arJwrTO, • 



M 


snipiiiasi ' 

appiPti^R^^! 
spun^tiw^S^ii — 

q;iFRiivrf«r5i fSre3=ii=n'rf3ra8-ww SOT I "im wa^l 
*1 1 

^ 

ftwiTtH , !i>n !rrH5 ' 

sit=i*Vi >^tTO(lra# , »<n-8K ^ 

SI PllfSft I 

> 

^sPt fa;pn_q™<n:8xi>il =« I 
spTM? — 

3R*TW — 

aTBH^ 



T5^ 3I3WT? 

3 fe— ( sfiwT ^T ) 3 ^ ?tnr, ^ ft: »T^ jzpr^rtt ct I 3 

gfs: ( «rp?raT ) \ 1 

jSr \ 3fe ?r smr ^ «3«f 1 

¥3^&— ( ^ jtj: ?R Tt 

1 1 

«3«— & 3?r?Tft?E m ^ t 
aRsa^^*!— «T3*R<t!n:tt<it— «*nn»frt»rt«Tni 1 
w5 «5<n t snn ■\— ftB *fQ ^ 

ft a? ^ 30^ f( sn:^, ^k k, Va— «r?r 

1 1 3aTt inn *ft ^ I 

acnuri wjiw — O tw snrn arj n ft ?»m Vt sw ft^a 

*T5*ni t ' sa ifrr a *qtfl ^ nm » 

ajia V fe— a*nw »i3*?T irm atfto i— 

awl, «?a • 

5JPC c^flv— •??{< ^t«t »?i HR ^ - Rw»4, v^rnn, 

»?R i 

<nt — vaiurra tr’t «ti sii« ^«T 1 
cRtv— ( •Rn^'Trf'Tr ift pi) «t f»3 Ofift ar4 « 
gnw fft < fpfr V aeO «t 4 r arm Tr^ f 1 
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^ — 37^ qFTW ^ ^ at’TFr) % 

^ fi (arnm.^ ^ 

Jt fr ^ an tf »rl: ^ sn*T ^ I ) « 

^TOJT^^— -5mar#r jr:r I- f— .^innff, 
afRPrfira I 


^TOi?\ TOn— «En?*r ^ ^ «H^d ^ 

wn 3?T?T tn?T a\>j ^ %, 3^lT mr an> arrf^ 
3^ ^ l 


— a^gjnpft ^ | ^ ?ra^ 

^ %x, Ofj 3 sTtnr % 7n*i r^t Ct *^3 S 

51^ »R vik ff\ 57q^ Cr-4i^ r-t mm *nt 4tE 
Ttnit ^ ^ «n%'%^n tt «7pt^ ^m \ i 

{?rttW CRsi— wT Rrm t 3B«Pt 

f I ^ aft, ^TRn snf^ » 

« «x5Br1Wr Rn fi 37«;wf 

( *^ ) ^R«r f UJ^r ^i'»r RtRW «T ^Ror 

3i?Ri RKnr^ I 


HW7 

Ttwi — RPT «Rv»^ TT Jinr 9«nr«r ^'t r? ar^af^ 
tJ ftsr ^ I 

5) sRjaTj S ft b;« ^tTt Et fr Rf 
sre :i ft atre; iiaira ^ aii*n 'r 7^, arg^t 
fe^ ^ % I sm<| s^i ?3 r 

5«T, fuRrart^n: rT’ti.saira a?R «r?f, U^zm *Ir 

:jH<l I 
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^?T5r gsn fR 

sn^l: I 

?IR ? 'i{^— JtRg ^ JITR sri tt^ t, R^- 
'fr'Ht. 5?R I 

^ siH PiBH *;c ?r ‘J^ ft 
^i 1^ 1 ‘ 5U I ’ t 

SRTj— ^ ?:r faet it ft ^ 

t W'RT \ \ ^ — *J? arer«T \, *15 t » 

W?— Sfl^gR «T ta rftr^ 2TTI "FT 
^ STRfT \—t 1 S5W5WJ, ? *jg«ra»RH- 

eiRr?, Y *<. ff*T%tre*Rra, \ ftfWrf^d^nK 1 

^n— 3iif? % ^ fltira «r cr 5 eft^ I ' 

wg» c T R r' .4 — i rir ’n Rqn *r fRii na^ f w i Nr^t 
eft^ \, «ift STFT % «3Tc tt% ir ?lf rr WRrJt 
» 

rir w «|H|‘'’-<*'J 9iR^ STRs >r 
V3vf.J5w-^a*iHMi4 Qf*rri t, ^n« 3TF> ^ «3 t *l 3i?Tf 
iir 3^ T7 « «wp^ r? TT '?*mY 

*WTP5 — ^ J7T1 5T^ ( 3i:^Y ) YT aR\! f R « nsRR 

cfsrri \, <rfift ^ % »iFn mi siron ( a»>r ) V wfr 
\ 4r 5?rTTTr w 5 ^ ?fi c ^rfn^ rst sm jtnrrY 
S ^irrn yR'** t 
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^ jjT ) ^ crraTcqrrr: ^ ^ 
\ ^ ?rE3: % ei*T '?to^ 

^r?5p^ % ^ ^ ^ 2pH % ?n<i I 

Bftprnt^’STRT^ — aTRT? W SR^SJ IfT^ ?1^ IT ffll^- 
(^FT»7W?rf^rr7ti sTJ^m- t, ^ 

^ t 'JT^ ftj ^ ^ 3TiIT^ :3ra 5cft tra sfTT R5ITJT Ct ^ 
^(m ^ «5^ % I 

;7?n3“?^ ^ ^ rm sttt sfnr JTf^Tsr ?rrjr 1 1 

?OT1? ^\ sF^ir—TO^T ffen % r ti 

5?^ imnr ( am «pt fan i 

3i5*n»T 

sts^KH— Tt ^ «T3*iR I < 
q?TJr^ % :j?nT jan vr 1 1 

wdi— «JrrRr Hf?3 «i?rar4m «rf sr rwst |-4(>r <t? ?fR 
<% RR «TT a-f-R «n ^an ^ I «ft amr % s^ir^ 
( Hin jfiajs ^ ) 1 1 jan ?rR i% q^ -r; 

arm "I, 3T5 ^Ri I; I 

RTit— ^57 ^cr 53TT ^ q?i ann r 5^ J7^ ^ «i?-^4 
( m*r ^ qr Jinr sqr^ t » 

— ^TFq ( fHq ^ €ht Ir 

T?cft ^ ) q>i qR airr^ t%€f qr sramn im q’j^tfar 
q;?5'rai c i 

« 1^— 5 T^ R ^ 3Tft qr ( ^TR 

) 3?n: ( ^ qt mnw ^ (^ ) i 
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^ — 3T<nff era/Srta ^ o srgiiR 1 1 

*i3«i =^1% snk 5 ^ itR gti; sTTs tj gi«r ^ 
X^ ^T 'r2=? ^ ft’ — =3?i sifr gsn t ^ ^ ®rf?f 
’frt — Q:^'T^%€4rT gKi^scir pfn^ 

^ 3T3 ^ *rR: ^ ^ ?IRJTI % ^R'JT 5PT ^ 

srrq ft 5Tfi 2Tni t « ?5Tr w 1 1 ^ 

TOTO « Cf 5i| ^ 5^ ft Tt sTfi: 1 1 ^ 

fc(jjfl[q ^ I 

qTT5’?*3?n=< — jTTi'l: 3w^ ^m hb; S ®?ft ^ ar^m^r 
^tt sTRjfr *Fr % Rft Big emq BPFff ^ sJ^Vi 

\ 3’H^ »RTB’ *T3*TH ciS 1 1 ^ — qq?T BT wm t, qqfft 
qil «R ^1 1 5R1 3H1 1 ^ ^TI'l t, ft ^ 

^ q^ *S b:8t ^PTT I ?ofpft qr 'R ’fr srm « » 
% x:a k aftnast S ^ sift: »(t q^ at anq, ?ta 

qn ^ <»»ni ^ I 

tirq sRqq— jifJm, ^ 3 , 5<R T' ' t, ^qsq aft? ftqqq, ^ qft 
sRqq 'V I ‘R q^nr t -’R ^ i qci qr gsn 5 t^ «bV 

qra? % - q? ta 1 1 5t^ ^ giqi sRt q?! ^nq \, ft 

4ft &— q? 3n?rq 1 1 q?i *& W ^r tr? I— q? qqqq t ' 
q^ q^ arrq t— qf ftqqq^ i 

— ?qtq srgftfir 4n TOq sraiqfe fraJ ^Cr 
(gt'amiflvi ^rq t f« q-J qrq argqrq \ t 

&5 % rPi qqu — fyj: cTpj qTR qi t — sT'qqaqrei^si^, qq<aparfi 
4rt ^q^roji^rq^ i 

scqq^qfet^i— aT^qqaqwi^ fty ^€f q?% i", Oreft 
«nq 4 r qlqt ti aqu sff c^rt?} q^ 
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TT ir ^ go; w ^ i srct g^rr 

«r?m3TiTi?, ^ 3p^ E^nffT 1 1 3r?i q^srurii^ 

%, ^1 ^ gsn ^r?! I. ^ S— zti 

— r>« ^ m*t 3T7g?i ft, ^ %^. 

^ttMt iVk- ^T'^rar ^ arfi?^ ( rasTT i> 

^)\, ^ n^nr ( 5tR JFT h*FI ) t, »TS I ^ ^ 

( IT? spin sirnft v\ (¥ ^ sr jt^it I it? ^r? 

I^t ? ) sqili^T 2111% =Tfr ^ ipini% ?tjt q?Tq- 

®Tf*%q tT?r ft I I «Ftt :?^T?Pr RSf I ^ STil^T 

arfJrvpT n ft I 

^ tfpr sqfa^ sqrfrr t ti 
( 3pqq sqrffr ft ) Jti*T Trx 1 1 

( qrw, 3T%, irtg, ) % fJnr mi jpr 

TT«t t » ^f ^itt It firr qft ^ *t«nn?^ jfr Rfl, ^%— i «t?t 
VC. ?« siTK *fr snnpqtfft ft;— ^ ^ *isv; itr^ f q? sr? wtit % 
ftrvT I— ?r?7 %at eircft «Ftt 

^ita^T -55ir^ tfr qft ^ ^i?ft aPT ft ftrn^ 
5^ nvit I 

qg— ft;^ ?TO lira: 

iP3 ) % ff^ X\ ft ^ qt? f 1 5rfi q^ fV—gr?: % 

ipmR fi5t « 3Tftr ^ ?% Ti frai 1 1 

^-_3r?t m ^23 vt T^TTR fmr Aftpi ff ^ 
'■q« ty ^1r— I 

^—^1 qt ^pq Ti ^5^ q ftqt ftTsrt fr q? ftq^ t, 

^-5T5nTiq I 
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SSqfiT^, 

^ir^ig — if qt^ ? i 

B~qftFqiT— 31^1^ ( ^ ft sm ^ {I 
CT Jrr*r^(iT^?% i 

5 ««*n'iRRa‘Pi jj^r ?r f— stst- 
sJrt 3T3TO?T?r 1 

55 3t ft 3iq5t «icq ^ % 

^np? it ^TJS «tpt «, ‘?h ^ 

ftqq’ t « *r?t qr ^ t3— w ftrj ^ w s»t 

4V*e trai 1 5rtT qr 3?i*i siC‘ ^ ft srsm t 
a tg ' qt w -sr? ^ ft^ -ift «qg qr q?i 3 q-Awitr 
»t iV, TO 3 ^ ei^niPOT 1 1 Sr% — ft^r 

t «P^ 3^3 t I ?t5?tq %TO C?? S ^?17 sfft 

ft^ jft fttq sT«Rr 9rftw 3 • 

— a r a q jjg T Ci ?3 1 srq ^ srqq 

qiT ssi^ Cf ^ix 3 ^r? eqftft ^ srftq t ‘ s^q 

^3’ % ww I q?> q^ ‘sq f^’ qtj ^ q'r toc & ^ arj 
*tk ftro e^ q|f fita gqtir • 

fes— 1>5? ia ^ «{q €i«i ^ snrrq Cr q; ^ 
ftqs: ^cararti^^— 51*5: ^ 3 ?to Ctctr^t 

«fi ^ ^ t q? qs 5 r 3^ 5tft5q q i 3qT Cta qr^n 

afiiRq Rfl ^ ^TOt \ 

^esIv^q^—Ora ?3 % gitq^ r ^ ^ tg rwr 

0 ft ^vcq % aiRPi q'f qqqi it, q*^ msiliq^ 
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f \ ^ 511% % I, 

Wii% «r? ^ I, ^%~srr i 

«tfe5: ^ 3ii%?r Is ?Rt I— 3iT«RT- 

fes:, 3 tr 5«rrq?qif%s: • 

3?5iraTi%3: — 3n«Rrf%3rw I — 2 pj?«5 

gTpvi 5^,{V ^ 'Pns 1 ^ 

siifTO ^ira' srgwH Tf srrtr^J ^ i ^ ?iCf t < 

la ^f ^ I — % 

^ 911^ SRf qscrT 1 1 ^ 'll ^ 

^t Tpr Ct 5i<t ^ 515? ^ 

511^ % 

5?T«Rrf^5— OTTf^ir la ^ SR «i)«it!ni%T 1 1 
5^«^— at W’OT tqn^ ft qt'j ai'R ‘’inv s ft 

5% e«7Tf^r «r5% % i ^f«r Ir 3iRj?r aiR? jt f^??t»fr ftJ?r 9T«r 

«pi Rm? Irt I \ % rnn 55nt*i % si*rR ^ fS^n rr 

3T55!fN^ fRr«F??TRrt»f^ R3*TR % (%— -qf^a i? garr | 
?ft arm f , ftR g^m 3 Ri% 1 1 afi 5^1 

t ^Ci f*R *Pf ^ ?rrR«>*rpnr3r|j afi sr^ | 

^i f\m ^T qfi Ij #■ Wr% S ^?T% f ^ ^ 

JiCit— '^c 51W ^fsis^nreHTf I f?rfH% fir % ftf 
fil 'R FI^R % FT^l 2*IW^ ^ f 1 % % FT% F^tn 

wx^ f I v^ FI srfit ^ fRi RfT ^%- 

FRT la wfiT'^f: \ I 

FT?%R — I>H la % FPF FT 3TTIIF FFI IJITM F PfsnjtRT 

w?; f Ff la ^rai f I %%— atni ‘ fir fCi ’ k, f^- 

Ff SR % I Fft FT ‘ 7RJT H ^ ’ FIR I I tJQFT aplIF 
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( m HR % fffX % t «T^ 

fes k r3:«n ^*it I3 «nt^ “k < 

3W^ — ^r gw H R t . « 

^ JIR % ^ ^ 9 % HR #r 

<tijfljPi f ?ft 1 1 wvn 5 rr^HR% 1 £^ 

S^'T % snw JR ^ITRT *5l 5®^ ^<tT% t l%^T 

H3^ ?r ^n’RT ^?r es? sr^ ? 1 3 h^ 

f^ «nT ^ ^ % S’Ji ft ^ «nt 5t?n 1 1 ®nf 

sr^ H;r & »R7 ifn: «r> ?nvr ?<aH ^ b:^ i^r 13 

^ ^ % HtST *tT .% 3fl/l Bf 9R ffW ft BT r*R \ I 

HIST ^ srm TTft!^ k > 


5 K- wnr ( 5CT % «rr sn^ f 1 

®W — BBR ?:fn^S fr «TR «?& ? I 
3R5T— qff ^ BJf? q:f STW 90^ ? ' Sft— ^T 4l BT^T t 
ftslt ( k inra <f ) ?rft ^ 3% bt 

^It 1 1 

i^at «n »iT ft— (<!«:) SB? 3i>J aifflT 
ST*rsTf crr% c 1 

« HR ^ ’tj — am^njT, 4j«raT am 4 

3T^ aiair « I 3 ? I 
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^ ^ Ort 5ijr 5T 

arfiniR S ^ — x^ jt^h ^ ^ <r^ 

VT5WR arr^TOT «F?5smT^ c 

^?Rra\— 3^5: ^ ^ im #5j?[t % i 

— ’fti ^ i^9 % g-wT Hf*?i^ 1 1 

STOCR?R^ — amrfeit «ni^ ^ stirtw t ( JRi*» 

JT?r ?RTT ) I ^ ^ ar^ S^ ^ ^ 3TTTraT Tfi <r 
^ JRTrr 51^ ^ 

% TTOT jRTir *fCt 5 I ‘ ^1— €t— ^afr ' *i? ffm 
Jiii ttR, K^#’ ^nr «??? «^ % *it& 3^nr>T 5Ti^ 

rr ?Rnnn » 

^%V^— qm ^ srrrc^ f— r 

iroR t, ^ ^ ^ ^ S'? 

swu — sm % tr if'ffFr % arR j'Rf 
^ J ar^T gw s^ 1 1 ' 

5ts5?H — gw ^ 3IV gr STR ^?3: str ^ i 3 ^^ !pt»r 
5Rrt 1 


agTR % Tpf — wgig €r sm^ % | — 

f^ ftrg ii ^ fi w ing? ^ ^be: 

5Rt *irw ‘it g? 1 1 < 1 % arrm t artm i ’ « 
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sjfi: emi H a't -^sn *ft ^ ^t i 

‘iR— 4ir <r \ — ’Pirn 

«n*f I { 

’roi — imi % 5?Ri jt ***5^ ^ * 

8tTO« — smr ( «in<n4 «r5*T? ) I jt 

«ra»nn^ \ 



TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT OF 
TARKASANGRAHA 
DEALING WITH KNOWLEDGE 
KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge is the cognition (a quality of the soul) which 
IS ike cause of all our activilies (social uitercouTse) It is of 
two kinds, Rememiraxices and Exponcnce Remembrance is 
the knowledge produced from mental impressions (of the 
past e^tpenence) alone Knowledge oilier than remembrance is 
Experience 


EXPERIENCE 

It (Experience) js of two kinds, valid and invalid The 
valid (expenence) is that which reveals the attributes possessed 
by the object It is called Promo, the invalid (false) one is 
that expenence of an object which reveals attributes cot pos 
sessed by the object e g , knowledge of silver m a conch shell 

KINDS OF EXPERIENCE 

Valid experience is of four Linds Percept (perceptual 
knowledge). Inference, knowledge acquired through Compari 
son and knowledge got through Verbal Testimony The in 
dispensable means {instruments) of theee are also four, namely, 
Perception, Inference, Comparison and Language 

THE INSTRUMENT 

An instrument is a cause whn^ is pecubar (to die effect). 
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(Skaia) and the quality is iolierent in the qualified. ‘Inhe* 
rence in the inherent’ is the contact in pcrceiTing lie generic 
nature of sound, as the genns of sound is inherent in the sound 
vhich is inherent in the organ of hearing. ‘The relation of 
the quaiification with that which is qualified’ is the contact 
in the perception of non-exislence, as the non-existence of a 
jar is a qualification of a place in contact with the eye when- 
erer a place is devoid of a jar. Ihe loiowledge thus produced 
from the sixfold contact is perception. Its peculiar cause 
is the t«n»e-organ 

IXFETvENCE 

Inference is the peculiar cause of iDferenlial knowledge. 
Inferential knowledge is the knowledge that arises from Con- 
sideration (ParSmaria). Consideration u the biowledge of 
a Reason as qualified by an lovariahla Concomitance, as for 
instance, the knottledge that this mountain has the smoke 
which IS imanably accompanied by fire is a Consideration, 
while the knowledge bom of it, that the mountain has fire, is 
inferentia] knowledge. The Invariable Concomitance is the 
certainly of accompaniment that wherever there is smoke there 
IS fire The exutence of an invariably concomitant thing on 
an object like a mountain makes it a pakSa (minor term). 

TWO KINDS OF INFEUENCE 

Inference is ol two kinds. — that ‘for oneself and that 
‘lor anolbeT* OI these, the foirnei u the source of one'a own 
inferential knowledge. E.g. When a man having himself 
formed by repealed obsenation the geoeralisaiion that where 
there is smoke there is fire, as in a kitchen, happens to go to 
a mountain, and seeing smoke on the mountain, and suspect- 
ing fire thereon, remetnl-ers the generalisation, wherever there 
is smoke there is fire. Then the knowledge is produced that 
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the mountain has snjoke accompanied hf fire This is called 
Consideration Thence arises the inference, uamely, the 
Lnowledge that ifae mountain has fire This t> ‘the inference 
for onwelf’ When, however, after having inferred fire fiom 
smoke oneself, one employs a five membered syllogism to 
convince another person, is an ‘inference for another’ E g , 
"The mountain has fire, because it has smoke, wherever there 
IS smoke, there is fire, as in a kitchen, such is the case here, 
hence there is fire here’ By ibis means even another man 
cemes to know the existence of fire from a sign thus inter- 
preted 

THE FIVE MEMBERS OF INFERENCE 

The five members are — Proposition, Reason, Example, 
Application and Conclusion ‘The mountain has fire’, — thu 
IS a Proposition ‘Because it has smoke’ — this is the Reason 
‘Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as m the kitchen',— 
this IS an Example ‘Here it is like this', — tins i« Application 
‘Therefore it is so’, — this is the Conclusion 

CONSIDERATION 

Consideration of the sign (smoke in the example) » 
alone the cause of both kinds of inference, namely, that for 
oneself and that for another Hence consideration is (really) 
the inference 

The Sign (the mark of the preseime of the inferred object) 
is of three kind^ 1 the Po«itive negative, 2, the Purely Posi 
tive, and 3 the Purely N^ative That which pervades (the 
thing to be proved) both positivdy and negatively is positive- 
negative, as for example, the pre«ence of smoke when fire is 
to be proved to be existing in some place ‘Where there is 
smoke, there is fire as in a kitchen' is a positive concomit 
once ‘Where there is no fire, there is no smoke, as in a lake’ 
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H a oegatise concomitance. A purely posilwe sign i* 
which 13 connected with a posiliTC concomitance only, *•?•» 
‘a pot IS nameable because it is knowable like a cloth ’ Here 
there is no negative concomitance of nameability and kjtowa* 
bility possible, as all thiogs are knowable and nameable ^ 
purely negative sign is that which is connected with a ne^®^*’'® 
concomitance onl), eg., ‘earth differs from other eleP’®^ 
because it has tmell, that which does not so differ h^a s® 
smell, as water; this is not like it, and hence it is not so ’ Here 
there is no positive instance (of any thing) that has smell 
but differs from others, because earth (which is the 
element having smell) is the subject of the inference. 

THE SUBJECT (MINOR TERM) 

A subject (minor term) is that vvhere the thing he 
proved (major term) is suspected, as ‘the mountain' (i>t the 
example) when the presence of smoke is the sign (the 
twm') 

THE SIMILAR INSTANCE 

A similar instance is that where the thing to be proved 
IS already ascertained to be present, as a 'kitchen' lit tbe 
example. 

THE CONTRARY INSTANCE 
A contrary inMance is that where the absence of the 
thing to be proved is already ascertained, as ‘a lake' iii the 

FALLACIOUS REASONS 
There are five Fallacious Reasons, namely, 1. the 
pant. 2 the Contradictory, 3. the Counter-balanced, 4 the 
Unproved, and 5. The Absurd. 
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THE UNPROVED REASON 

Tbe unproved reason is ol three kinds, namely, 1 on* 
having a non-existent subject, 2 one that is non-existent itself 
and 3. one resting on an nnestabhshed concomitance. An 
example of the unproved reason having a non-existent subject 
is: ‘A sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus, like a lotus 
in a lake’ Here the ‘sky-lotus’ is the subject but it has no 
existence at alL An example of a non-existent reason is this 
‘sound is a quality because it is visible ' Sound U not at all 
viaible; it is audible. An unestablished concomitance is one 
which IS conditional or limited in its scope. A Condition or 
Limitation is that which pervades the thing to be proved, but 
is not pervaded b) the reason. Pervasion of the thing to be 
Proved means not having w» non-existence co-existent with 
Itself: while non.pervasion by the reason means having ite 
non-existence co-existing with the reason In the generalisation 
‘the mountain has smoke because it has fire,’ contact with wet 
fuel 18 the 'condition or bmitation For instance, ‘wherever 
there is smoke there la contact with wet latV ‘Wherever 
there is fire, there is no contact with wet fuel, eg, there u 
no contact of wet fuel with an iron ball’ Hius ‘wet fuel* is 
the condition because it pervades the thing to be proved and 
it IS not pervaded by the reason. The presence of fire in 
the example is an unproved teason owing to the condition 

THE ABSURD REASON 

its negation is hotness which is cognised by the touch percep- 
tion. Hence it is absurd to prove otherwise 
It IS a snb^ance’. Here coldness is the thing to be proved, and 
A reason is abstird where the negation of the thing to be 
proved b established by another proof, eg, ‘fire b cold M 
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COMPARISOV 

Coinpan«on is the peculiar cau«e of the knowledge bom 
of simifanty This kind of tnowfedge haa for its object the 
connecUon of a name with the object denoted by iL Knoir 
ledge of similantj is its immediate cause Remembrance of 
the direction guen by a rebable person is aI«o a necessary 
ai-tivity For example, A roan has heard the name gavaya 
but does not know the object caUed by that name Jle hears 
from a forester lliat a gataya rs «inii!ar to a cow, and goes 
to the forest, where he ««e3 an animal like a cow Then he 
cornea to know that the animal is what is called gavaya This 
knowledge i the knowledge born of the perception of iimi 
larity 

THE WORD 

The Word is a sentence spoken by an aothont) An 
Aclhonly is a per«on who «peaks the truth A Sentence ts 
a group of words (banng a meaning) A word is that which 
has tile power of expressing meaning The power is a con 
Tention made by God that certain words will haie certain 
sense. 


CONDITIONS OF THE MEAMNCFULNESS OF 
A SENTENCE 

t 

Espectcnc), Compatibility and luxtapo<iUon are the con 
ditions of the knowledse of the meaning of a sentence. Ex 
pectancj is the absence of the inability of a word to convey 
the meaning of a sentence on account of the Bb«ence of *ome 
other word Compatibility is the noncontradiction of the 
<ensc. Juxtapo ilion is consecutive utterance of words. A 
sentemee deioid of expectancy, etc., is unaulhontative For 
example, (the collection of Drconnerled) worAs, horse, cow. 
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man, elephant, are not authoritatite, being devoid of eipcc- 
tancy; the sentence, 'sprinlle with fire’ is onaothorilalive for 

Mnl of compatibility; WonL — “Bring’ ‘a’ 

‘cow’, prononneed at long intervals are not authoritative owing 
to want of ]TtxtaposUioiu 

THE. SENTENCE 

A sentence is of two kinds, Scnptmal and Secular; the 
Senptura] sentence, being uttered by God, is alwa)3 anlbori' 
talive, Whi'e a secular sentence is authoritative only when 
pronounced by a reliable person. Other sentences are sot 
authoritative. 

THE VERBAL K.NOTt’LEDGE 

Verbal knowledge means the knowledge of the meaning 
o! a sentence: iu peculiar cause b the ^ord Uentesce of an 
auibonty). 

THE INVAUP EXPERIENCE 

The invalid erpeneoce u of three kinds, namely. Doubt, 
Error and FaLc Assumption. Doubt is ihe apprehension of 
contrary atinbuies in one and the same object, eg, Ts it a 
po«t or a roan?’ Error is fabe knowledge, as the eiperieuce 
of silver in a conch^heU. False Assumption » the Iwrong) 
deduction of the major term by the (wrong) assumption of 
a ruddle term, as *if there be no fire, there would be no 
emoke’. 

REMOfBRANCE 

Remembrance is also of two kinds valid and invalid; 
the one arising from valid experience is valid, that arising 
from inrabd expenesce is invalid. 



THE ELEMENTS OF INDIAN LOGIC 
CHAPTER I 
KNOWLEDGE (Buddhi) 

The logical portions of the Nyaja and Vaisesika systems 
of philosophy deal with Buddkt (knowledge) and its vanous 
forms ITie term Buddhi has been used in various senses in 
Indian philosophy (I) the act of knowing or understanding, 

(2) the in«trument with which we know, le, intellect, and 

(3) the result or product of the knowing process te, know 
ledge The philosophers of the NySya and Vaisesika schools 
use the word in the la<t sense It is defined in Tarkasangraha 
as “The Cognition on which all our activities (particularly 
the social intercourse) are based ’ Knowledge m fact ts pre 
supposed by all our activities All cognition, however, is not 
the basis or necessary condition of activities Indeterminate 
perception (mmkalpsKa pratyaksa) for example, cannot he 
regarded such a cognition on which our practical life or 
Social intercourse is based But we cannot deny that indeler 
rmnatc perception is aUo a kind of knowledge It is admitted 
by all systems of Indian philo^dphy as a kind of knowledge 
Hence the above definition of knowledge (huddhi) is too 
narrow The author of TarAaiangraha him=elf, therefore, 
proposed another and a more general definition of knowledge 
in his Ta'l^adipxku, namely, that “knowledge is awarentes 
which IS expressed in the language / know”. In fact cogniUon 
or awareneos is a sui generu fad of our nature and hence the 
summum genus of its own kind, and so cannot be logically 
defined It can only be feJt intro^ieclively And we all know 
what knowledge is without being able to define it. 
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The Nyiya-Vaisesika thinkers regard knowledge as * 
quality of the soul (Atmani which is the real knower (jnStj). 

KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge is of two lands, namely, (1) Remembrance 
(smriu) and (2) Experience (anubhava). Remembrance is 
the knowledge based on the impressions of the past experience, 
le, on memory traces. Ebipecience (anubhava) is all know- 
ledge other than remembrance. It is a name given to all 
knowledge that is newly acquired and is not merely due to 
memory 

TWO KINDS OF EXPERIENCE 
Experience ii of two kinds, namely, (1) Valid (Ya~ 
tkSriha) and (2) Invalid (a)athariha) A valid experience 
(yathSrlhinubhava), usually called Prami in logical literature, 
is that irt which an object is known as possessing attributes 
which it realty possesses, eg, to know an animal as horse 
when in reality it is a horse is to liave velid experience An 
invalid experience (ajalhJrtltJnubhava) which is also called 
apramu or bhrama, is that in which an object is known as 
having those aunbutej which il does not have in reality For 
example, to know an animal as an ass, mule or cow when in 
reality it is a horse is to have ayaiherthanubkava In other 
words (he contents of valid knowledge correspond with the 
altnbutcs of the objects of knowledge, whereas those of (he 
invalid knowledge do not This theory of the truth of know- 
ledge IS called the ‘copy theory' or ‘correspondence theory’ 
in the Western philosophy 

CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE VALIDm’ OF KNOWLEDGE 
The divi»ion ol Experience into valid (pramii) and imalid 
(apranui) raises a very interesting and important problem 
which has been di-cusscd o» length in Indian p'lilosophy, and 
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on which opinion has widely difleied The problem is How 
and when do we actually know whether a particular experience 
IS valid or invalid’ According to the Sankhya scIjdoI of 
thought, both the truth and falsity (validity and invalidity) 
an experience are known intuitively, according to tlie Naiya 
yikas both the truth and falsity of an experience arc known 
by independent evidence, and iberefore, cannot be presumed 
until proved This view is called the doctrine of paralah 
pramanya (validity depending upon other grounds than merely 
the experience of knowledge) According to the Buddhists 
an experience is pnma facie false, but may be regarded as 
true only if proved to be so by independent evidence The 
Mimamsakas and the Vidanti<ts regard every experience as 
such, as valid It may, however, be regarded as false when 
later on it turns out to be so, or when it i« contradicted by 
another subsequent experience This view is called the doc 
Inne of avalak pramanya (self validity of knowledge) 

The mam contest he* between the doctrines of self lahdity 
(avatah pramanya) and derived validity (paraiah pramanya) 
of knowledge, held by the MimSmsakas and the Naiyayikas 
respectively The Mimamsakas say that at the very moment 
when some experience arises in us, and by the tame causes 
which give rise to the experience, consciousness of its being 
valid also arises It is evident from the fact that every expe> 
nence prompts us to some activity A man who happens to 
experience a snake where in reality there « only a rope, runs 
out of fear, and a man who perceives stiver where there is 
only a piece of shell, tries to pick it up Sen^e of validity 
thus accompanies even lho*e experiences which are later on 
realised to be false Moreover, it is not objects or facts as 
such that establish the validity or invalidity of knowledge, but 
the subsequent and repeated knowledge of these facts nhich 



njamtams or sublatcs the previous knowledge. Further, ac- 
cording to the Mrmamsakss, knowledge, as such, is never 
invabd; it is always valid, ^hen it » cironeous, rt is partial 
or is determined by some imiisoal and extraneous interference. 
The Naiyiyikas, on the other band, say that truth or falsity 
is not an attribute of knowledge as such. It does not accom- 
pany knowledge. It arises from other cireumslances than 
those which give ri'e to knowledge. If our activity based on 
a particular expenerce is fruitful or successful, then the 
experience is regarded as valid, if it is otherwise, then the 
expenence is regarded as invalid For example, the perception 
of a river in a sandy stretch of land by itself i' neither true 
nor false until it is tested by actually going to the place where 
It is being percened Every experience, lhu«, is vabd or 
invalid, not immediately nhen it occur*, but after its pragmatic 
verificatun. Moreover, if (he seU-vaiidity of every experience 
H accepted, there ivould be no inu*ory knowledge Cut we 
all know that some of our experiences turn out to be mere 
illusions, when tested pragmatically Tbe expenence of a 
river on a sandy dtsert (urns out (o be a mirage only when 
the thirsty traveller fails lo find water (herein 

An impartial constderalion of the problem based on 
psychological evidence go**- •• •i'®}' ^ pointed out here, in 
favour of the hlimimsakas. Every experience is ipjo facto 
bclieied to be real. It i» so in cases of true experience, of 
cxpenenccs that turn out lo be illu-vorv later on, and of 
dreams Dresm-expcriences and illusions arc bch'-ved as 
true when they sctnallv occur Doubt creeps into them only 
when thev do not coh'-rc and agree with other more lasting 
and more numerous expencnces As loop os an experience 
u not contradicted by another expenence. its validity h never 
questioned It is questioned and overthrown onlv liecause its 
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nval has it in greater degree So, ultimately, the sense of 
validity accompanies every expeneoce at the moment of its 
occurrence The Buddhistic view that all experience is pnmo* 
facie false has no psjchological foundation Falsity of an 
experience is not felt at the lime of its occurrence It is 
realised later on when the experience is contradicted by other 
experiences 

TWO KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE BASED ON MEMORY 
Remembrance (smnn) may also be valid or invahd 
The former is that which is based on the impressions of valid 
experience and the latter arises from invalid experience The 
truth or falsity of remembrance, thus, depends upon the 
truth or faUity of the experience remembered It is so be* 
cause the test of truth of all knowledge according to the Nai 
yayikaa is objective correspondence 

SliB DIVISIONS OF (VALID) EXPERIENCE 
Valid experience may be divided into two mam kinds, 
namely, Direct (Praiyaha) and Indirect (Paroi/a) Direct 
experience is the knowledge of an object got through the 
direct apprehension of ft with one’s own €cn«es, while Indirect 
experience is the knowledge of an object acquired through 
other means than the actual perception of it 

Direct experience is of two kinds, namely, internal or 
Jntrospcctiie (aniara) and external (tahyaf Tlte internal 
direct experience is the knowledge of the stales of one’s own 
mind gamed through the mind (no/ies) which is the internal 
sense {antara indriya) For example, the knowledge of one’s 
own pleasure pain, anger, (ear, hunger and thir«l etc The 
external direct pcrccp ion is got through the agency of the 
external sense organs, namelj, ears, nose, eyes, tongue and 



flcin. These give us the knowledge of eound, smell, fonn, 
taste and tactile qualities (heat, cold, roughness, smoothness) 
of objects. 

The Indirect experience is of several kinds according 
to the meanf through which it b ac<xuired. Philosophers in 
India have greatly dillered with regard to the number of the 
proper means through which indirect knowledge of objects is 
acquired Hence there is also difTerence of opinion with re- 
gard to the number of the kinds of indirect experience The 
Chirwakas (Indian Materialuts) totally deny the possibility 
of indirect knowledges The only knowledge that is possible 
according to them is the direct sense-knowledge tpratyakla)- 
The Buddhists and the Vaiicvikaa admit the indirect know- 
ledge through the process of inference {anumiti). The 
Sankhyas and the iainas admit in addition to these two 
(pratyoUa and anumtu) a third kind of knowledge, which 
Is indirect, namely, that which is got through the words of 
some reliable aulbonty (ialda). In addition to these three 
kinds of knowledge (pratyaUa, anumiti and iihia) the Na- 
iyayikas admit another kind of indirect knowledge, namely, 
Vpamili which we have ibrough the recognition of similarity 
or reacjnblance (f^pomJno) between two objects, one of which 
was not known previously. Thus according to the NaijSyikas 
over and above the two kinds ol direct experience, there ere 
three kinds of indirect experience, m, Ananiitt (inferential), 
Shnhda (acquired from ihe words o{ a trustworthy autho- 
rity) and Vpamiti (which we have through the similarity ol 
the previousiy unknown with some already known object). 

The Mimimsakas admit a £Hth source of experience (new 
knowledge), namely necessary presupposilioa (erthapatti) 
By it they mean an assumption of some unknown fact without 
which some known fact cannot be possible It is very much 
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nmilar to what the Inductive logicians of the West call hypo* 
tliesis The Mimamsakaa, therefore, in addition to the four 
kinds of indirect knowledge, admit also a fifth kind of it, name 
ly, arthjpatti, which is got by means of the necessary presup- 
position (valid hypolbesii) Over and above lhe*e five kinds of 
indirect knonledge, the Vedanlists and some Mimamsakas 
admit al-io a sixth kind, namely, the knowledge of DOn-exis> 
tence of objects (onupaJabdht) We shall deal with the na 
ture of these kinds of knowledge and the means through 
which we acquire them in details in the subsequent chapters 

It may, however, be noted here that modem Western 
logic admits onlj two sources of knowledge, wz.. Perception 
and Inference Verbal testimony ^bas little value, if it is not 
yenfiahle kJpanuna (Comparison) u a kind of inference, 
so IS arthapatti (hjpothesis) The means of knoHing the 
non-existence of any object may be perception or inference, 
an the case may be 

According to the lama thinkers (See Umaswati’a Tott 
turthJjhigamasulra) the division of knowledge is as follows 
I The Pratyaksa (direct) knowledge is that which is acquired 
by the soul direct)) without the intervention of ilie senses or 
any other external tgencie* II The Parokla (indirect) 
knowledge u that which is acquired through external agencies 
like the s<n«e8 The Pratyak!a knowledge includes three 
kinds of knowledge attained through yogic powers, nantdy, 
Avadhi (clairvoyance), MaMahpaiyijn (telepathy) and 
Aefola (omniscience) Atvdht (clainoyance) is the know 
ledge of things beyond the range of ordirory perception It 
14 the knowledge of events or things at a distance and in dif 
ferent times \fanahpafyiyti » the direct knowledge of the 
thoughts and feelings of others The Aera/n /njna u the 
absolute, unconditional and onobstnieted knowledge of the 
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^rfected goul which knows things as they are without any 
fault or limitation. ITie Parokia (indirect) knowledge is of 
two luni- hlMt or the knowledge of the present objects ac- 
^ired through the agency of the mind and the senses; and 
nti or the knowledge of the past, present or future ohj'ects 
through the prorpsa of reasoning 
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arAPTER n 

PRAMANA (THE MEANS OP VALID KNOWLEDGE) 

We Lave alreadv pointed out that valid cxpenence la 
called pramS by Indian pbilosophers It may also be noted 
ibai the object of valid knowledge is called prameya Tlie 
means by which the ‘ubject (proma/u) acquires the talui 
knowledge (promo) of an object (prameya) t* called /ra 
mSna by them The mere presence of a subject [pramutj) 
and an object {pramtya) will not bring about knowledge 
(proma^ Some other factors a! o niu'l be operative l*cfore 
knowledge can ari«« in the knower or subject The nio*t 
essentia) of lhe*e factors witliout l)ic pre*ence of which in 
spite of the «ubject and the object being present knowlcilge 
^ould not 4ri«e at all or o particular kind of knowledge 
*rould not ari*c is called pronui'ia (essential means of know 
ledge) It !■< thus d fined a* ihe mo<l cscntial (si/^fiala tama) 
of the cat cs of piomj Tbe rau«e {kjrana) which » roo*i 
essential (j ff/iAa romo) is called (fnrntio) Hence pramjco 
IS tcid to Ix" the ioraro of pranw in rarAaiongroftn. To illus- 
trate wliat IS m^ant 1 y prant^tta let us take the case of the 
pctceplual knowledge of an object. I’erreplion of an oljject 
i» due to manj factors wl ich nn»«t be operative licfore tlio 
rise of knowledge Cut, of all the causes one namcl), the 
coming of the object la cor tact with tlie sen « of the Icnowrr 
IS particularly nece sary lor bnnging alxiut perception of 
the object- Wilhoul tie contact of the oljm with the sense- 
organ of the sul jfct perrep ion cannot Iv proilaml More- 
over, the prf«enre of the su! jett and the object and the arti 
vity of the mind w! ich are causal factors in perception are 
alo caofal factors in other Linds <f Innwlftge inferetee. 
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comparison etc. Hence vKey are not parficufariy bat geneeally, 
necessary for perception, nie only factor winch peculiar 
to perception is the contact with senses Hence it is regarded 
as the prantana of perceptual knowledge. In the same way 
there is a cause peculior to each kind of knowledge, wbidir 
in addition to the causes generally required for the produc- 
tion of all Jynds of knowledge, must operate before that parti- 
cular kind of knowledge can arise tu the knower. 

THE NUMBER OF PRAMANAS 

As already pointed out in the last chapter, Indian philo- 
sophers have differed very much with regard to the number 
of the kinds of knowledge, and so, with legards to the ntun* 
ber of the means of knowledge (praminas) 

The number of the ptamSaas (indispensable causes of 
pramd) recognised by thinkers of different Kbools of Indian 
thought goes upto ten, out of which the six mentioned fn the 
lost chapter, namely, Pratyakia (Perception), Anumana (In- 
ference), Sabda (Verbal Tesiimonv of an authonly), f/po- 
mana (Comparison), Arih^paut (Necessary Assumption) and 
Anuplabdhi (Nonapprehension) are the most important, and 
are recognised by the most prominent and influential schools 
«{ thought. The rest four ere AiSihya (Tradition), Chesta 
(Gesture), PanJeia (Elimination), and Sambhata (Inclusion). 

Of these PramanOi — 

1. Tile Charwikas recognise only one pramana, namely, 
PraiyakJa, as the source of right knowledge 

2 The Valimkss, the lainas and the DudJhisls recog- 
nise two, namely, Prolyakfa, and ditumina 

3 The Sankhya and Yoga achonh rccogni'c only three, 
namely, PratyaUa, Anumjna and SabJa 
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4. llie Naiyd>ikaa recogmse only four, namely, Fra 
\ja}^a, Anurmna, Sabda and Upmana 

5 Some Mimansakas ({(dlowers of Prabfaakara) recog 
nise five, namely, Praiyakte, Anumana, Vpamana, Sabda, and 
Arthapan 

6 Another group of Mimatnsakaa (followers of Kumania 
Bhatta) and the VedanUsts of Sankara (AdvaUa) school recog 
nise SIX pramanas namdy, Pratyahja, Anumana, Sabda, Upa 
OMtna, AnhapaUi and Aimpalabdhi 

7 The «cholars of the Puranas (Histonans) recognise 
eight pramanas, namely, Pratyaha, Anumana, ^iz6rfcr, Vpa 
fauna, Arlkapattt, dnupalahdht, Authya, and Sambhava 

8, The TanCri&cu (students of the Tontras) recognise nine 
pianunas, namely, PralyakSa, Anumana, Sabda, Upamana, 
Arthapatti, ,4nup(ifah<fht, Ailikya, Sambkaia, and Chesta 

P Some thinkers admit alt the ten Pramanaa, name!}, 
Proiyakla Anumana Sabda, Vpamano, Anupalahdhi, Arlha 
poiii, Aittkja, Sambhava, Chesta and PanSeta 

Thinkers who recognise a less number of indispensable 
means of valid knowledge (Pramanas) try to bring the rest 
under one or the other of those which they admit 

THE NATLtRE OF THE PRAMANAS 

Perception (Profyofoa) •>~I%roeption (Prat^aha) as a 
Pramana (means of valid knowledge) is the contact of a sense- 
organ with its appropriate object resulting in its direct know 
ledge For example the contact of the eyes with a tree, Vibich 
produces the direct apprehension of the tree The term 
contact is used here not in the sense of close proximity, as in 
popular speech but in « technical sen«« It means the range 
of the activity of a particular sen^e Hie range of the activity 
of each sense is different from that of another The skin, for 
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example, reveals the tactile qualities only when the object 
touches the skin. But the eyes and the ears do not require 
ibeir ob)ect3 to come into »o dose proxinnly with tbem. All 
the schools of Indian thought recognise perception as a 
PramSna, but the Chirwakas recognise it to be the only 
Pramana. The Buddhists point out very emphatically that 
sense perception reveals to us not objects but the sensible 
quahties merely which cannot be expressed in words 

2. AmuMna (Inference )- — Anamatta » the means of 
knouing some thing which is not actually perceived by the 
sen'O', by virtue of some other thing being perceived, because 
the latter is so connected with the former (perceived one) 
that wherever the former (perceived one) is present the latter 
(the unperceived one) must also be present. Eveiy act of 
inference thus involves tno things, namely, (1) perception of 
something which is a sign or mark of the presence of another 
thing and (2) remembrance of the general rule that wherever 
the one is present the other is a'so present Both combined 
result in the inference that the thing signified by the sign 
exists where the sign etisis The general rule (Pyiprt), which 
IS remembered on the perception of the sign (/tags), has been 
learnt in the past through repealed CTperience of the co- 
presence lanvaya) and co ab'ence (tnaltrela) of the sign 
(linga) and the signified object (hngi) For example, through 
repeated experience ol smoke and fire being seen together, and 
It abo having been ob'erved repeatedly that wherever fire is 
not present smoke is also not pre-ent, one comes to form a 
conviction in Ins mind that wherever there is smoke there is 
fire Smoke thus becomes a sign (linga) of the ptc'cnce of 
fire flhe lingi) If, now, smoke is perceived anjwhere and it 
is remembered that wherever there is smoke there is fire, the 
inference is irTc.i«lible that there »8 fire also there, although 
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tt IS not revealed by perception. The source of its revelation 
M inference 

Anumlna is admitted as a source of new knowledge by 
almost all schools of Indian philosophy The Cbarwjkaa alone 
take exception to it They say that inference may give us 
probable knowledge but not <ure and vabd knoivledge There 
remauia a doubt with regard to the existence of the inferred 
object until It IS verified by direct experience No generalisa 
tion, they say, is free from limiting conditions, and there is no 
guarantee that what has been true in the past will be so m the 
future. It IS really a very senous question whether inference 
gives us any new knowledge In all inferences we remain 
within the field of our knowledge previously acquired through 
perception Tlus kind of inference, which we have illustrated 
ebove, and which is the kind of inference admitted by the 
Indian logicians, is at its best, a kind of remembrance and 
expoctatioa If there is anj-thing new and previously un 
known It IS the presence of the signified object m Uie place 
fpuAuo) where the sign is observed. It is rhu Inouledgt which 
IS newly produced and of which the peculiar caa«e has to be 
Sought for The peculiar cause of this knowledge is inference 
^Aniwuna) Hence it is regarded as a source of new know 
ledge b) Indian logicians 

3 Uparrutna (Companion) as a source of knowledge ad 
nutted by Indian logicians is not the same as ‘Analogy’ of the 
Western logicians. It baa a much restricted sense An 
example, which is the stock exoinple of all Indian logicians, 
will lUuHrate the sen'e in which we have Comparison as a 
source of new knov»ledge A man has heard the name gataya 
but does not know which animal is denoted by this term Ife 
« anxious to know the animal called goioyo. A forester who 
knows the animal tells him that the garaya is an animal like 
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eary preauraption of some fact prenously unknown, without 
which a known fact could not have been possible. For 
instance, when we get up from the bed in the morning and find 
the whole ground and things on it wet, we presume that it 
must have rained last night Or, to tale a more h3ckse)ed 
example, ‘Devadaila is stout, but he eats nothing during the 
day; it must therefore he presumed that he eats at night.’ To 
take another example, ‘A is known to he living, but he is not 
at home, it mu<t therefore be assumed that he is gone out'. 
ArihSpatti 13 a kind of a necessary hypothesis without which 
some known fact cannot be understood to be possible. The 
Nai}a)ikas regard this kind of presupposition as merely an 
inference, for here we pass from a perceived thing to an inferred 
one through a relation which is known to be invariable 

6 AuupalabdKi tNon Apprehension! • — The Vedintisls 
and some ^I^^umsaka 3 propose a sixth kind of Pramjna. 
namely, Anupalabdhi dnupo/ofidki it the source through 
which we apprehend the non-existence (abkava) of objects, 
particularly, the absence or nonexistence of knowledge. For 
example, the knowledge that there is no inkpot on the table or 
that I do not know what f am. This kind of knowledge is 
taken as perceptual knowledge by ibe Naivijikas, but the 
Vedantins point out that it cannot be a case of perception be- 
cause the object of knowledge, the absence or negation, 13 not 
in contact i»ith any sense-organ 

So far we base dealt wilh the nature of the most important 
Pramanas igcognised by the most important schools of Indian 
thought We shall give below the nature of other sources of 
knowledge 6 l»o which the popular mmd as well as some 
thinkers admit as independent sources of new knowledge 

7 . Authya (Tradition) — AiuAra is a tradilion that has 
come from an unknown source and has been handed down from 



one generation to another Maaf of our beliefs are based on 
tradition It is a source of knowledge admitted hy the histo 
nans (Paurantkas) According to the Naiyajikas it is a kind 
of Sahda, hut a Sabda which is not to be regarded as e pramana, 
becau«e it is not certain whether the person from whom the 
tradition originated was an apia (speaker of the truth) or not 
It 13 only the words of a trulhfal and hence reliable person 
that are authonlative and are a source of a new knowledge 

8 Ckejtd (Ge«ture) — Chesta or gesture is al'o a «DuTce 

of new knowledge For example, we know that a dumb fellow 
IS hungry by the gestures that he makes We also come to 
know the thoughts and feelings of other people by th«ir gestures 
end postures i e , by their bodily espressions The ^ai)ayikas 
do not regard it as an independent source of knowledge It is 
* kind nl lif gii'ss Ay # know 

ledge of some thing else signihed by it, their relation of being 
the sign and the signified having been discovered through 
repeated evperience 

9 Poruefn (Elinjination) — ■Porucifl or Elimination is 
the process of knowing some thing by eliminating from a 
group of things those which it is not For example ji happens 
seme time that ite know a person to be somebody by ehnuna 
ting others aJrcad) known from the group ivhere tljn percon 
has been told to be present The ISaijayikas do not re»ard it 
as an independent source of knowledge 

10 Sambhaia (Inclusion) — Sambhava as a source of 
new knowledge consists in the process of knowing some thing 
on account of its being included in some other knoivn thing 
For example, when you know aknife you know the blade also 
which IS a pxrt of the former Tlie knowledge of a foot 
Involves al®o the knowledge of an inch The Naiya\ikas do 
not admit as an independent pramana 
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sary presumption of some fact previously unknown, without 
which a Lnovm fact co«M not have been possible. For 
iD<tance, when we get up from the bed in Ibe morning and find 
the whole ground and things on it wet, vre presume that it 
must have rained last night. Or. to lake a more hackae>'ed 
example, 'Dcvadatta is stout, hut he eats nothing during the 
da) ; It must therefore be presumed that he eats at night.’ To 
lake another example, 'A is knovm to be living, but be is not 
at home, it mu‘t therefore be assumed that he is gone out'. 
Anhapatti is a kind of a necessary hypothesis without which 
some known fact cannot be understood to be possible The 
NaiyS)]kas regard this kiiid of presupposition as merely an 
inference, for here we piss from a perceived thing to an inferred 
one through a relation which is known to be invariable. 

0 4aupahli<iht <.\on-Apprelien*ie>nl*— The Ved3nli«t3 
and some Mmumsakas propo<e a sivlh kind of FrairiJRa. 
namel), Anupalabdln AnupolaMhi ts the source through 
which we apprehend the n«n.exi'tence (ohhiiai of objects, 
pameularl), the absence or non-existence of knowledge. For 
example, the knowledge that there m no inkpot on the table or 
that 1 do not know what I am Him kind of knowledge ii 
taken es perceptual knowWge by the Naivi«ika', but the 
Vcdjnfjiw point out that it cannot be a case of perception be- 
cause the object of knowlevige. ihr alr>mcr or negation. » not 
in contact with any sense organ 

So far we have dealt with live nature of the most imjxvrlint 
Pramjnat recognised by ibe most imp>irtant sehooN of Indian 
thoughl \ke shiU gise liclow the pature i>( other soujces of 
knowWge sIhi whkh the iir.pular mind as well ai some 
thinkers admit as indepenilrirt soutvrs of new knowWge. 

7 Aiiihya iTridition) ~Ainhra is a tradition that hss 
come from an urknosrn rourre and has Lem lian>Ie<I dasrn from 



one geneialion to another Many of our beliefs are based on 
tradition It js a source of knowledge admitted by tbe iu'to- 
nans (PauramlajJ According to the Naijayikas it is a kind 
of ^a6(fa, but aSabda which is not to be regarded as a pramarta, 
because it is not certain whether the person from whom the 
tradition originated was an ttpia (speaker of the truth) or not 
It IS only tbe words of a truthful and hence reliable person 
that are authoiitatiTe and are a source of a new knowledge 

8. CAeJJa (Gesture) — Ckesta or ge«ture is al«o a source 
of new knowledge For example, we know that a dumb fellow 
IS hungry by the gestures that be makes We also come to 
know the thoughts and feelings of other people by their gestures 
and postures, i e , by their bodily expressions Tbe Nai) ayikas 
do not regard it as an independent <ource of knowledge It is 
a kind of inference in which a «ign (hngo) gives us a know 
le^e of some thing el e <tgnified by it, their relation of being 
the sign and tbe «ignt6ed basing been discovered through 
repeated experience 

9 Parue/a (Elimination) — Parue/a or Elimination is 
the process of knowing some thing h} eliminating from a 
group of things tho«e which it is not For example, it happens 
«cme time that we know a pet«on to be somebody fay rlimina 
tipg others already known from the group where that person 
has been told to be present The Nai^ayikas do not regard it 
as an independent source of knowledge. 

10 Sam&Aata (Inclusion) — Sambftaia as a source of 
new knowledge consists in the process of knowing «ome thing 
on account of its being included in some other known thing 
For example when you know a knife, you know the blade also 
which IS a part of the former The knowledge of a toot 
involves also the knowledge of an inch. The Naiyaiikas do 
not admit as an independent pronuna 


CHAPTER III 
KARANA (CAUSE) 

It has been said above that pramana (instrument or means 
of valid knowledge) ts the peculiar (asadhSrana) cause 
(karana) of valid knowledge {pramS). But what is meant by 
a cause (kirana)’ We shall now consider the nature of a 
klrana (cause) and its varieties according to Indian logicians 

DEFINITION OF A CAUSE 

A cause {KSrana) is defined in Tarkaaam^raha as that 
circumstance which invariably {ntyata) precedes Ipurvavritli) 
the eSect (kJrya) Here the word inparuibly (mtata) is 
u«ed to exclude all accidentally preceding things or activities 
which have no essential part to play in the production of the 
effect and hence should not be included among the causes or 
essential conditions of the effect Nothing which acetdentelly 
happens to precede the occurrence of an event can be its cause. 
For instance, the occasional presence of the weaver's children 
when a cloth is being woven by him should not be regarded 
as an essential condition of the production of ihe cloth, for, 
the cloth would have come into existence even when the 
children of the weaver were not by his side In the same way 
a potter’s a^s which fetched the clay of which a pot i« made, 
cannot be regarded as one of the causes of the pot, for the 
simple reason lhat it is not an invariable factor in the produc- 
tion of the pot, because the day can be brought by other 
means as well, e g., a cart or a servant. 

Neglect of this important condition of causality is greatly 
ro’porsiblc for llie innumerable superstitions and the 
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jathcsiddhcltve may be ren- 

dered as “provided the antccedoit i» not remotely or indirectly 
(through another agency) connected with the effect”. A 
literal translation o( the word "ananyalhisiddha", which is a 
verv important quahfieation of a cause, may be “proved to be 
not otherwise connected”, it directly and immediately con- 
nected. Sotne scholars have rendered it as “not made out to 
be otherwise than indispeDsable” or “not made out to be such 
as one can do without”. 

Thus, the cause must not only invanahly precede the effect, 
it must also he in immediate or direct reIation°bip with it and 
should never be proved to be otherwise than indispensable 
That IS. a cause is that circum<tance which precedes the effect 
and has an immediate influence in the production of it. This 
definition of a cause corresponds lo a certain extent to the 
definition given by J S. MiU. the lather of modem Inductive 
Logic: the cause is the unconditional and tnvanable antecedent 
of the effect. 

FI\£ riPES OF AVYATllASlDDni 

In the above mentioned definition of cau<e, via, 
"ananyalhS-uddhaltie soli kdrya-niiatapSriatniU karanam 

{Tarkasamgraha), vtrhicb is the same as “rasya kjrjat puna 
bhaio niyaiak ananyaihJsuIdhaicfui tat kSranam" ^ 
r’lwi-Jf PTT^: ^iirtnn) 

{Tarkabhdsa), the word ajutitjatluitddka tnot anyaikituidka) 
IS very important The modem Indian logicians have, there- 
fore, di<cus‘ed in details aD the possible ua)s in which a 
circumstance can be anyathStiddka (dispensable or remotely 
connected) in relation to on effect, although it may invariably 
precede the latter. llsuaHy five varieties of dispensable antece- 
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denU are menboned Examples ot the five kinds of dispensatle 
arcumslances are (1} an a'S in relahon to the production of 
a pot, (2) the potter’s father with reference to the pot, 

(3) aLua (ether) in relation to the pot, ether being eternal 
and all pervading, has nothing particular to do with the pot, 

(4) the colour of the threads iMth reference to the cloth made 
of them, and (S) generic characteristic of threads 

— .N* nn to the cloth made of them In general, 

, II «l’ 0 «e cir- 

' about 


THE METHOD OF D^SCOVERI^G CAUSES 

loductise methods ol ontaya (agreement in presence) and 
vyotireia {agreement in absence) reoeatedly n«ed can be our 
only guide m knovang what is indispensable or otherwise. 
Our repeated expeneoce must show that whenever the cause 
precedes, the effect follows {ancayvahachjra — the mranable 
sequence betheen the pcwitire occurrence of two things) and 
that wheneier the cause does not precede, the effect does not 
follow {t-'yanret-asahactura — the invariable concomitance bet 
ween the absence of two things) Unless these two conditions 
are fulfilled no circumstance can be regarded as a cau«e of an 
effect. If this twofold principle of inducftie di=co\erj of 
cau«es IS stnctlj followed, many of the «o-calIed cau«e« of the 
familiar effects would be diminaledL Three of J S Mill’s' 
“Inductile Methods’, namely, the Method of Agreement, the 
Method of Difference, and the Joint Mrthod of Agreement and 
Difference are evidently derived from a «imilar formula of 
causality From hfiK’s definition of cause as “the imatiable 
and unconditional antecedent’’ it follows, “Whatever antecedent 
can be left out, without prejiidice to the effect, can be no part 
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is the transformation of milk into curd. We may add the 
transformation of ice into water and that of water into vapour. 

This Samkhya doctnne of talkaryavaJa is accepted by the 
Vedanlisls also The Advaita Vedanta, however, goes stdl 
deeper into the problem It holds that not only the effect is a 
manifestation or appearance of what we cairthe material cause 
of the effect, but the Utter also tn its turn is a manifestation 
or appearance, so that causes and effects are both appearances 
connected by way of uncondilionatly invariable antecedence 
and consequence The Buddhists al o subscribe to such a 
view Cause and effect are phenomenal appearances, accord- 
ing to Buddhism, but the appearance called cau-se mu>t totally 
cease to exist or come lo non being foiorl before the appear- 
ance called effect jumps into a momentarv eMslence Asatah 
sat j3)atf — It IS from non Eieing that beings come out The 
Advaita Vedlntiats do not agree with the Buddhists on their 
doctrine of non being (iunyavada). Hiey. on the other hand, 
hold that the appearances are not the appearances of non being 
(/unyaj but of some being which underlies the appearances 
Take the instance of vapour-waier-ice chain of appearances. 
Here the underlying reality X appearing a^ vapour is changed 
into water on account of the influence of accessory causes on it, 
and so aI*o X appearing as water is changed into ice Vapour, 
water and ice are realiy the forms in which iheir underlying 
essence X successively appears The change is only a change 
in the forms, X remains unchanged throughout This Mew is 
called Vitarta-vJda, the doctnne of appearances. According to 
the Advaita Vedanlins the phenomenal world consists of the 
names and forms of the underlying real Substance called 
Brahman by them. Within the sphere of the phenomena the 
doctrine of partnSma (Iramfoimalioa) holds good, but when 
we think of the relation of the appearances with the Sub«tance 
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loolc at llie worW from the point of view of appearances, but 
from the point of view of material realities capable of appear- 
ing in those forms It atarla from the apnon logical principle 
that something cannot come out of nothing. Whatever appear* 
mnst hale existed previously, although not in ibe present form. 
Casses are only the effects in potentiality. The truth of this 
view is also corroborated by experience and supported by 
ph)sical sciencea. Scientific principles of “Indestructibility of 
Matter”, “Conservation of Energy”, “Qaantitative Identity of 
Cause and Effect” and “Uniformity of Nature” combined with 
the Darwinian and Spencenan view of “Evolution” lead us to 
a view of causality akin to that of Simkhya. 

The Vedantists, accepting the SiraLhya view so far a* *he 
phenomenal world is coscemed, took at the problem from a 
deeper potnt of view, that of ontology. There can be no mean- 
ing in the statement that the cause has changed or transformed 
tno the effect and that the effect is the same as the cause u 
another form, unless the essence of both the cause and the 
effect IS a common substance X undelymg unchanged both the 
cause aud the effect. It U (hat X which appear* now in the 
form of the cause and now in that of the effect. But from the 
point of view of X both the cause end the effect are appearances 
of X. Hence the docinne of vicarta. 

THREE KINDS OF CAtSES 
Causes are of three funds according to the NaiySyikas. 
namel), Samatayt, Asamavdyt and Nimitta. 

THE SAMAVAYf KARANA. 

(I) The lomotuyi kSrivia (the material, constituent or 
‘inherent’ cause) is that in which the effect produced Inheres, 
Le., u so intimately connected or identical with it that it cannot 
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individuals oi the species (jSli and vyakti) and the eternal 
■nbstances and their peculiarities (tdlya dravya and visesa). 
These are the onl^ cases of objects related by the relation o! 
tamaviya Each of these pairs is such that one of the two 
objects in the pair cannot be separated from the other 

It IS on the ground of the relation called samaiaya that 
the Naiyayikas say that a fiub'tance is the iamvUyt AJrova of 
its attributes 


THE ASAMAVAYl KaUANA 

12) The dsamatjyi karona <non inherent, ntm-iDateiial 
or non<onslituect cau<e) is defined in Tarkasamurahc as "that 
which contributes (o the production o{ the e^ect while co- 
inhcenng ivilh the efTect in its malenal cause”. For example, 
the union of the threads is the oianunSyi cause of the cloth, 
and the colour of the threads ts the asoinvan c.au«e of the 
colour of the cloth The union of the threads which inheres 
m the threads is an invariable and indispensable antecedent 
of the cloth and hence a cause of it Cut it is not the inherent 
cau«e of the cloth, threads being its inherent cau<e. Hence 
it i3 the non-mherent (<uamaiiy%f cau^ The union of the 
threads is an attribute of the threads, and so, according to 
Nyava It inheres in them in the same wav as cloth inheres in 
them. The union of the threads is not in samaiaya relation 
with the clo'h, hut wilb the threads, hence it is regarded as a 
Tton samauYi cause of ihe cloth. Similarly the colour of the 
threads is an a-samaian (non-mherent) cau‘e tif the colour 
of the clolli, for although it contnbales to the production of 
the colour of the cloth and hence is a cause of it, it inheres 
in the ihitaiU and not in the colour of the cloth. Qualities 
according to Njaya inhere in things and not In rjualities. 
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In oilier schools of thought, the asamvayi cause is not 
recognised as distinct from the cause called sainavayi hy the 
Nyiya-Vaisesika thinkers Both the joniai’J^i and the asama- 
vayi causes of theirs are classed under one head, namely, the 
upSdana kSrana (the mateiial or the constituent cause) by the 
Sarakhya and Vedanta Scboob It is the cause which with its 
qualities is present within the effect. The effect is made of it, 
as we say All other causes that operate on the material out 
of which the effect i> made to produce the effect, are classed 
under the other head, namely tho nimUla causes, in the same 
way as IS done by the Naiyayikas. 

THE KARANA 

O! ah the causes that bring about an effect some stb 
common to many effects They are called the tSdhSrafia 
causes. But some cause is peculiar to a particular effect This 
cause may be called tlie asidharana (peculiar or uncommon) 
cause For example, the existence of the Self, its contact with 
the mind (ic, attention) and the reality of objects are com- 
man causes of all knowledge But there is an additional cause 
which is necessary (or the production of perception ipraiyakia), 
namely, the contact of the senses with the objects of perception 
This cause, sense-contact, is not common to other kinds of 
knowledge, tike the micrential or that produced by terbal 
testimony, but is a cause peculiar to the perceptual knowledge 
only, buch an uncommon or peculiar cause is called KaranO 
in Tarkosamgraha "Of these three kinds of causes, only that 
is called an instrumental cause (karanaj which js peculiar”- 

( ^T^fTWretn sRKo’r ). 

Kesavamisra in his Tarkab/usS defines JJirana os “a cause 
which 1$ most clTcclive {sudhaftatamurn atiiayilam s^dhanarn 
or prakruiamj in bringing about the effect”. Annambhalta 
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pfobablj means (he same by tbe word asaJharana (peculiar). 
The Nyayabodhtni commentary on Tarhuarnsraha puts an 
additional qualification before the uoid ascdharana, namely, 
tyupartar (effectively active) haratta according to this defi 
nition (t.)<2p>jrat(U aS'xdfuiranam karanam) would mean that 
efficient peculiar cause which directly and immediately brings 
about the effect by its own actioQ That is, it is that peculiar 
(actor among the causes which, other causes being present 
and operative, immediate!} brings about the result by its own 
activity, and (or want of which the other causes will not be 
sufficient!} effective in producing the desired effect Such a 
cau«e IS different with diFcreol effect’* Jlence it is a 'peculiar* 
cause Tlie Neo rSatjayiLas, therefore, define karana as "a 
cau«e which is most necessary for producing the effect and 
without the activity of which the effect is not produced m 
spite of other causes being pfe»enl ’ {phahyogatja vaehchhtn 
nom Karanam karanam} This definition is the be*t of alt the 
pyevious definitiors. According to it the kerano corre«ponda 
to what 14 called a proximale cause in the ^est 

Thus, according to the older Nai)a}i[.as a potter’s stick 
(danda) is the karana of the pot produced by the potter, 
because it u a peculiar tiling which he uses in producing the 
jar and without who*e rotating work on the wheel the pot 
cannot be produced In the same way a sen'c-organ is the 
larna in the »cn«e that b} its contact wiih the ol ;ect n brings 
about the perceptual knowledge of the object Sense-organs 
are in contact with the object known only in percejtual know- 
ledge Hence their peculiarity to perceptual knowledge But 
according tojhe definition of lorana given b} the Net>-Nai}a 
}ila> It becomes reall} diflicnh to saj what (he karana may 
I'e in a ca«c The pollers stwk may be con*idere<l a karana 
in the ca*e of a pot. or the rotation of tl e potter’s wheel* or 
the union of the component parla of the pot. 
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CAUSES OF PRAMA 

In case of praitia (wgbt knowledge), the samcvajt 
karana is the Self, the asamon^ karana is the contact between 
the Self and tnind and the sense-oigan concerned (if it is 
concerned at all). The nimiua Laraaa is the object of know- 
ledge. Oi these causes the cwAact of &e SeU, mind and oTg&na 
IS the karana of prama It is called the prainJna fproma- 
karanam) Without the contact of the Self, the mind and the 
sense-organs (if it be perception), there cannot be any know- 
ledge even though the Self and the object both may b« 
present 



CHATTER IV 


PERCEPTIOV (PRATYAKSA) 

Percep ion (Praiyaksa) u « term used both for the direct 
Uo^sledse acquired through the agency of the sense organs 
(jminendriyat) and for the special means (pranuina) through 
t^hich this kind of knowledge is acquired 

Perception (PralyaUa) as knowledge is defined in Tar 
lasamp;raha as “that knowledge which is bor-i of the contact 
of the scn«es with the objects 

The term contact is not to be understood in the literal 
sense of close proximity but in the technical ien«e of the range 
of activity of the various senses as has been pointed out 
alrraljr in Chapter II 

The contact of the senses with the oljecU is the peculiar 
cause of pcrcq*‘ual knowledge because olher causes, like the 
preeense of the objecls. actisily of ibc Self and the mind and 
absence of ibstructing conditions are common to percepliou 
ard other forms of knowWge II is only the contact of tbe 
senses with the objects tbat is pccubsr to this kind of know 
led'e as dis'ingui«hed from other forms of knowledge 

\tlKT DOES rFKCFPTlON RE\F^L’ 

Tliere bss I’ccn a great deal of cortrosers) ms to s»htt 
corlenl* of cur knowleilge are given in perception, both in 
India and the V>efX 

The C< mmon scn«e, which is only a name for uncnlical 
and naive view of things holts that perception rtscals almost 
all thst we know alxsul the oljeel When a child sees a 
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tinerna show he believes that te » lace to lace with the real 
life and perceives real objects and persons with all the varied 
qualities which they have in (he real life 

But if we critically analyse the perception, we shall find 
that what the contact of out sense organs with the objects 
present gives us is only while and black colours and sounds 
(in case it is a talkie). The rest of the things that we are 
said to be perceiving are contributed by the mind in the form 
of memory images, lily visual perception of ice gives me 
only a patch of while colour, but 1 know it to be ice and feel 
it to be ver) cold This name and this feeling of cold are 
not bom of the present contact of ejes and the patch of while 
colour. They are pan impressions of the mind added to the 
patch of white colour. So, what ihe mere contact which ope> 
rales in the perception gives us are the sensible qualities 
revealed by the senses which are in actual contact with the 
objects If, therefore, we wish to keep memory and perception 
apart, as the Naiyayikas do, we shall have to say that percep- 
tioir gives us bare qualities 

The Western psychology has freed itself from this con- 
fusion by keeping the word 'sensation’ apart for the cognition 
born of bare sense-contact and using the word perception for 
the whole knowledge of an object in which sensation and 
memory images of various kinds ate indissolubly mixed and 
synthesised Absence of this distinction has given rise to the 
divi'ion of opinion as to what is revealed in pralyakia. 

The Buddhists, for example, hold that in perception we« 
are face to face with the mere objective form or quality given 
at the moment of perception ft is free from all the deseriba- 
bte determinations like name, clavs, relation, etc There 
cannot he any question with regard to its validity or invalidity 
as the knowledge is free from all determinations. 



But. the Nyaja view is different from this view, as it 
appears from the two divisions it mates o! perception, namely, 
the nirtihalpaha and the iauhdpaka, the former being akm 
to the Buddhistic view of perception or to that of “‘ensation” 
of the modem psjchology But some Naija5ikas seem to have 
realised the point and therefore have defined perception as 
‘yie immediate awarenea of an object, which is free from 
doubt, error, and name, brought about by ’he contact of a 
sense with its object” Tbis is what is considered as the 
tiimialpeia pratyai/a by the Naiyayikas in general 

TWO KINDS OF PERCEPTUAL KNOVtXEDGE 

According to the Naiyayikas, as pointed out above, there 
are two kinds of Perception (FraJyokJa J/une), namely, the 
A'lrii^o/pa^d and the Saukalpaka 

The A«rti'I<ifpai<r PratyalJa (fndetenninatc Perception) ts 
that which reveals merely the sensible object without any 
further infonnatioR about it with regard to its genus (class) 
name or cjualilirs which are not actually sensed It 15 what 
William James calls 'the mere aeijusinlance’, or Stout rails 
‘anoctic con»ciousne«s’, or what is generally colled ‘Sensation* 
in inodeni Psychology We cannot say what the object that 
we arc perceiung i«, wc can only say that we are perceiving 
‘romrthing’ but what it is we do not yet know 

The Saiikalpaia Ptaiyaha (Determinate rerceplion), on 
the other hand, is that perception which meaU to m the 
cjaaliae', the genus a“d the name of the object perceived It 
IS what IS called ‘Perception* in modern psychology, ‘noetic 
eon«c»f>o»ne«s’ ly «louf and ‘knowKIge aloul* by James It 
IS quite evi lent that rxueh of the inf matioi given in this 
kird (dctrrminale) of peicepUoA cunves from memory and 
not from the contact o! the senses with the object. Hence 
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the Buddhuts do not recognise this hind of knowledge >3 
perceptual knowledge 

Some Naiyayikaa do not regard the two /'^'^rMkoIp•k« 
ard Savikalpaka) perceptions as the two kinds of perceptian, 
but only as two stages in the perceptnal process. At the first 
stage, the knowledge of the ob|ect in contact with the sense is 
inarticulate and vague At the second stage, it becomes arti' 
culate, definite, and capable of being described and named- 

There are some logicians who point out that there H a 
.third stage also in the full perceptual knowledge of an object, 
namely, the Hunopidano-pehiSbuddki — the sense ol the object 
being desirable, undesirable or indifferent This sense dawns 
upon the mind of the perceiver when the second itsge, the 
saiilalpaka perception is over This ftirlher cognition refers 
to the practical relation ol the object to ilie Self 

There is no doubt that according to the Common Seme, 
and generalU speaking, all these (acts are revealed in percep* 
tion, but the source ol (heir knowledge is not the present 
contact ol the sense with the object, but the impressions ol the 
past experience which get revived on account of associatloa 
with the quality sealed at the moment Hence the knowledge 
ol the qualities, attributes or relations that are not in direct 
contact with the sense at (be present moment, cannot be called 
perceptnal knowledge, if perception i« to be defined as the new 
knowledge bom of sen«e<ontact with the object. According 
to the Nai)5>ikB.’>, we must not (orgel, al] knowledge due to 
the pa»t impresiions is remembrance, fs/nrifi.^. How can 
tberelore the knowledge oi the qualities, attributes or relatioas 
which are in direct contact with the sense, be regarded as 
anuLhava (experience), not to say an}lhing of Pratjdhi* 
(Perception) ’ 
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ANOTHER DIVISION OF PERCEPTUAL KNOWLEDGE 

Perception has been divided on another basis into two 
kinds namely, Nitya (eternal) and dniija (transitory) The 
first kind of perception is that of God and the second that of 
human and other beings. 

Human or transitory perception is as we have seen above, 
of two kinds, namely, the Savtkalpaka (Determinate) and the ' 
Nirvtkalpaka (Indeterminate) 

The Determinate perception is again of two kinds, namely, 
the Laukika (normal or usual) and ihe Jlaukika (abnormal 
or unusual) 

The Laukika PratyakSa is of six kinds, namely, the 
< ~ \ .!,« tf liana (Gustatory), the Chakiusa 

yrautriya (Auditory) and 

) 

The Ghranaja (olfacloty) perception which reveals various 
kinds of smells is got through the nose The Rasana (gusta 
toty) perception which reveals the tastes is got through the 
tongue The Chakjusa (n.ua)) perception which reveals the 
colours and forms of objects is got through the eyes Die 
Srautnya (auditory) perception which gives us knowledge of 
sounds IS had through the ears The SparSana (tactile) per 
ception which gives us the knowledge of heat, cold, roughness 
or smoothness of a surface is acquired through the skin The 
Manasa (internal) perception oI pleasure, pain, desire, aversion 
knowing and willing etc is got through the mind fmanoia) 
which is the internal sense (oniahkarana) 

The ahnormil or unosual kind of perception is further 
divided into three clashes namely, the SjmanyalakSana, the 
Jnanolaksana and the 3 oga/a 
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The Saminya-laUaaa pratytJJa i» Ae perception of Ae 
]3ti or the genus of an object When, for example, id seeing 
a particular tovf, we are aware of the generic nature of cows, 
the perception is called the aJmanya laksana pralyakla. 

The jnJna-taUana praijaksa is that perception in which 
we arc directly aware of a qaaldy of an object, which is not 
in contact wiA the sense operative lO the percept, or when one 
percept revives another percept at the same moment For 
example, v*hen we perceive a piece of ice from a distance we_ 
sometimes Seel its coolness also The coolness of the piece 
of ice IS not revealed through the sense ol sight operative here. 
Hence the perception is an extraordinary one 

The Yogaja PralyaUa is Ae extraordinary and supernor- 
mal perception of the yogins who can directly bvow events of 
different times and ohjecis at great distances which cannot he 
in contact with the senses. 

The general name given to all the extraordinary percep- 
tions is ProiySsailt 

SIX KINDS OF CONTACT (SANNIKARSA) 

The contact of an ohjert with a sense organ which gives 
us the direct knowledge of the object is called sanniAarsa by 
the Naiyavika^ It is of six kinds according to them, namely, 
Sonyoga, Sonyukla.iamar<iya, S<myufct<i-sainvet<i-siimiii5ya, 
Samaijya. Somieia samavaya, and Vtiesana-useira-bkaia. 

1 5<T7iTOg(j— Sonyogo (Conjunction) is Ae name of the 
contact lielween the sense and the object when we are aware 
of a concrete object, like a jar, a man. a woman or a horse etc. 
The name is based on a relation, sanyoga, which means * 
temporary union of two ifamgs which can be separated, and 
are separated in course of time. The object of perception, 
whatever it may be, u not in s permanent contact or union 
with Ae sense Aat jicrceise* it. The sense and the object are 
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..p=,.ble Hence fay .ce sn.J to fa ■» fa nelauon .1 eenyoja 
to each other 

fat Lch f, eonjorned) » . double contact tehtch operate. 
fa ne^eptiou cl .out. fa»S »faol' “ 

the percep ^ reparable onion 

(.ontacayo) Smmnoyo li fa nune given 

r»„,oga; „^„„ee „( ,„„e fang w.lb or rn 

“ ’’'fat fang aa long a, fa lormer eaist. The qualiliea 
game oth S ihmRs qualified, because as long as 

"'l^oo *eUt fay must evrst m fa ibmgs qualified by them, 
qualities Y 

Tliey cannot individuab and eSecU inhere in their ma 

genera tuber. ,te ,„j,„e, .„J fa genera »1 

rbtjTfas faHU^ay be called a double contact. 
Objects The object in which we perceive 

ot stgbt and .« qoalily or genu. .. tn .rmtuya (tnsep.r. 
^le unton) «.lh tfa object For .ample., tn perce.v.ng the 
toLr ol a elolb there » fa aouyuAlo momt.yn smmimn 
involved 

q Sanvukla samatetasomavaya Sanyukla samavela 
(Inherence m the inherent with that which is con 
pJl IS a tuple contact involved in the perception ol those 
,g,i,ich are m inseparable union with the things per 
ceived by tbe preceding contact, the sanyuAta samavaya For 
example, uben »e •" " S'"'"' 

(ruplmanvol "fa” ” “• O"” 

ael between our eyes ""d E."”” "> 'be colour apprehended 

be us IS tbreelold, vir , O) sou)mga (‘.parable union or con 
luuotionl ol fa eyes ">* fa '■ofa W) mmaaya (inherence 
or in-eparable union) ol fa particular colour ol the doth wi* 
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the cloth which is in conjunction with the eyes, and (3) iomtf* 
vaya of the particular colour of the cloth with the genus of 
colour (colour in general)* TTie cloth is conjoint with the 
eyes (sanyukta)^ the colour of the cloth is samaveta with the 
cloth and the genus of colour is in samavSya with the colour* 
Hence the complex contact is called sanyuhla ^amai'etu- 
somaviya. 

4. Samuiaya — Somoiwya (Inherence) is the contact m- 


accordmg to them is an inherent attribute of 3kaia Hence 
when sound is perceived hy the ear, it is its own quahty i» 
contact wilt) the SkJsa of the ears The relation betweei 
a substance and its quality being samavSya, the contact 
involved in the perception of a sound bv the ears is called 
earaavSva. Sound may have been produced at a distance, hut 
it is apprehended on!) when it is propagated to the organ, 
and, when sound is perceived by the ear, it is its own quahty in 
contact with the Skaia of the ears The relation between a 
substance and its quality being samuiKlyo, the contact involved 
in the perception of a sound by the ears is called samavSya. 
Sound may have been produced at a dwtance, but it is appre- 
hended only when it is propagated to the organ, and, whea 
propagated, it is apprehended as a quality of the organ. 
HAice the contact samaiSya 

5 Samaveta samatSfo — Samaveia-samaiaya (inherence ia 
that vthich is inherent) is a double contact involved in tha 
direct apprehension of the generic nature of sound. Tin 
generic nature of sound is in santatSya relation with the par* 
licular sound heard by the cars aud the particular sound heard 
by the eats is in jornai-oyu relation (samateio) with the ears »s 
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above Hence .He '/o' 

percepuon oi sound m genei.!, «»»'>?. 

^ /the relation o£ qnabfication 
6 Visesana vi^esyorthat ^ involved according to 

and the qualified) is a non-exi»lence oi an object, 

the Naiyayikas m perceiimg me perceive 

men we do not perceive an obj , y he. or should 

IS the place where the object w hiect u not there This 
have been, with the notion tha quahficalioa 

notion oi the non easlence o ^ (viiesya) by U 

(uiie/ana) oi the place .—..nt is the perception of the 

Hence our peKcption the object not perceived 


;Jntactmthepercepticnotmea^^-^-^ ^ 

The irsin leeson lot ol an object can 

vems to be the following ^ 

not directl) come into con cannot deny that there it 

above mentioned five l^^cc of particular things from 

a direct ® ^oes il then take place’ The Naiy.. 

particular places n rianner su'^ge led 

y,kas thi^ the apprehension of non-eiu 

above Themed promaito. called .4nupa2a6dAi by 

tence of objects by a new prom 

, ,1,- sixfold contact is not mentioned in 
The docUine ”, jj^cNv ava school of thought, namely, 

thevroikolAe fooJ ^ „„I mentioned br 

*e £„’X.U.=t on tbc S"'"“ 1> «em, to b, a tea n,e of tb. 
later Nyaya only 
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l>iFERENCE (ANLMANA) 

Inference fanumina) is defined in TarkasangraJia as lb« 
karona (indisperisable means) of anurmli (inletenViaf Wnovi- 
ledge) Anumiii (inferential knowledge) is said to be the 
knowledge born of PaTamaria (Consideration) PorSmarsd 
(Consideration) is the knowledge of Paksadkarmata with 
I'yapti. PakiadharmoO (the qualil) of some thing being » 
pakia) IS the fact that at some place or in some thing (paUa) 
a thing is present which indicates the presence oi some thing 
else which is not actually obsersed VvSpti (Invariable Con- 
comitance) Is the constant association of one thing with 
another, so that where the one is present the other must abo 
be pre«enl The thing, the presence ol which is observed at 
a place and which indicates the presence of another thing 
which IS not observed, is called Unga (sign), sidhaka Iprover), 
sadhaiia (the means of proving) and VySpja (invariably ac> 
ccrmpanied by), from the fact that it is a sign flinga} or mark 
of the existence of some other thing, that it establishes the 
existence of some other thing, that it is a means of proving 
the existence of some other thing, and that it is that which has 
been found to he inranablr accompanied by some other thing. 
The other thing, the presence of which is thus indicated, is 
called hy the corresponding names, lingi (signified), sjdhya 
(to be proved) and lyipala (that which pervades or accom- 
panies). (lom the fact that its existence is indicated or signified 
by the thing observed, that its existence there is to be esiabliih- 
»d or proterf by the thing observed, and that it invariably 
occo/npanirt the thing obserseiL The thing or place where the 
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hnga 13 observed and ihe existence of the Itngi is established 
IS called pafcia 

An example, which »s the stock example of all Indian 
logicians, will illustrate wbat has been said above From a 
distance a man happens to see a column of smoke arising 
from a lull Seeing smoke there on the hill, he remembers 
that wherever there is smoke there is fire He, therefore, 
thinks and conclude that although he does not actually see 
fire there, there must be fire on the hdl The knowledge that 
there is fire on the hill is oimmiU (mtercntial knowledge) Its 
hamna ^'pccidtar cause) is the anamana (inference) made here, 
which consists in the Paramarsa that on the hill is present 
smoke which is invariably accompanied by fire The hill is a 
pakiu and the presence of smoke on the hill >> paksadhatmeUa 
The generaiisation that wherever there is smoke there is fire 
Is vyiipti Smoko is finga s>>Jhana, wdhaia, or vyapyo. Fire 
Xsli/gi sjdhya or iryapaka 

To put It in simpler language. Inference (anumnna) is the 
means by which we arrive at a knowledge of some thing which 
13 not in direct contact with or range of our senses, by virtue 
of some other thing being perceived which has been in the 
past found to be invanably accompanied by thing not perceived. 
It gives us an indirect (paroktai knowledge onl) It corres 
ponds to that mediate inference which is called Syllo^isni in 
Western Logic The condiuioR of a syllogism is the anumiti 
(inferential knowledge) The major premise (of a syllogism 
in the figure I) corresponds to pyaptt and the minor premise 
to paKsadkamiaUi The major and the minor premises con 
«idered together arc what »s called Panmana (Consideration) 
The middle term is the hnga, sodhana, sjdhaia, or rv nv 
the major term is the fmgi, sodAya or vrapaka, the rumor term 
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is the pakia Tbere is thus a greut deal of similarity betiveea 
the Indian Anununa and the Western SvIIogisra. 

TWO KINDS OF INFERENCE 

Inference is of two lintls according to Tarkaaangtakt, 
yii, (1) The inference for one’s self A‘'w/’/AJn«injno^ and (2) 
The inference for the sake of others (PararlhJnumana). 

The Swfthifiumsna consists of the following steps’.-^ 

(a) The formulation of a vyr^pri Ly repeated obsenaJioa 
of invariahle co-presence, or co-aWoce, or both, of two thing*. 
For example, by having repeatedlr obsened that wherever 
there is smoke there u fire, and wherever there t* no fire 
there is no smoke, one comes to fomutate a rule that 'mole is 
always accompanied by fire 

<L) Tlii perception of that which is always accompanied 
1/y tome other thing, at some ptace For example, the perreyi* 
tion of smoke on a hill. 

(ct The remembrance of the general rule that wherever 
the thing perceisCvl is pte^etit anotlwt thing is invansbly 
present. For example, the rcnvetnhrance of the gcneralivaiioo 
that where there i* smoke (here is fire. 

idV The eonuderation that here we are pereeiring the 
same thing tliat is invariably arrompanied f>Y some o'her 
thing For example, the ronsnleralion that on the hill wie are 
perceiving the same kind ol smoke that is always accompanied 
Iv fire. 

tet Tlie rnnrlusmn that the thing, the presence of sibirh 
i4 indjealM bv iIm* sign ilifta} Is present where the fiega is 
present For example, there 1* fire on the hill 

Having obtained fiafetrnlial Innwteilge in tin* way 
Wi^kiir.w-}f, if ore wants to conxince another person of the fact. 
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or to communicate the knowledge to him in a convincing 
manner, he has to put it in soch a demonstrative manner as 
will not leave any ray of doubt in the mind of the other person 
This demonstrative presentation of an inference to convince 
another person is called Pararthanununa (inference for the 
sake of others) 

The Svarifumumana may be r^aided as the primary and 
th“ psychological proce«s of inference while the Pararthanu 
mana la the secondary and logical process. The latter pre 
supposes and is based upon the former and is only a formal 
expression of it 

THE FIVE PAIITS OF A PARaRTHANUMaNA 

The Pararihinumjna consists of five parts, members or 
piopositions (avayavas) They are (1) a proposition, 
{Prati/m), (2) a reason (Httu), (3) an example {Vdokarana), 
(4) an application {Vpanaya), and (5) a conclution (Ntga 
mana) 

1 A Prcujna (Enunciation or Propo«iticto) is the state 
ment of what is to be demonstrated (sadhya ntrdesa) E g , 

there is fire on the bill ’ 

2 A ffe(u (Reason) is the statement of the presence of 
the mark which enables us to establish the existence of the 
sadhya F g.. Because there is smoke on the hill ” 

3 An IJdaharana (Example) is the statement of the 
generalisation (major premise — vySpd) on which the inference 
IS based with an example Eg ‘RTicrever there is smoke 
there is fire, as in a kitchen * 

4 An Vpanaya (Appltcation) is the statement in which 
the general rule is applied to the particular case in hand £ g 
‘ Hie smoke on the hill is the same kind of ^moke as is accom 
pamed b> fire ” 



5. A Nigamana (Conclusion) is the statement that the 
existence ol the Ungi is established in the place (pai/a). E.g., 
“There is, therefore, fire, on the bilL” 

These five parts (at-ayovos) make up a complete demon- 
strative inference (PararthjnumJna) or syllogism, according to 
the Naiyayikas. There is no doubt that they make the process 
very clear and leave no doubt tn the mind of the person before 
whom the argument is placed ft is in this form of a demon- 
stratne inference that all the theorems of Euclid are written- 

Some logicians, however, think and they seem to be right 
in thinking, that the number ot the propositions of the syllog- 
ism can be reduced to three without doing any harm to the 
clear demonstrativeness oi the syllogism. There is hardly any 
difference between the Pratt/nJ (Enunciaiios) and the Mgo- 
moM (Conclusion). These arc the statements of the same 
fact, one, when the fact is only enunciated to be proved and 
the other when it has been prosed The Upanaja (statement 
of application of the general rule to the particular case) also 
seems to be anneces«ary when the neosnu {lletu) and the 
Generalisaiion (vjaptt) have already been mentioned Thus 
we are now left with only three propositions or aisyotoi (parts 
of ryllogwm), namely, (II either Prali/ni (the statement af 
what IS to be proved I or Kigamona (the •tatement of what h 
inferred — Conclusion), /leiu (the teB«on) or the statement 

of the reason or ground of inferring tiie fact, and (1) the 
Vyapti vakya or the statement of the generalisation with an 
example, technically call-d the Vdaharana (Exemplification). 
So, there i» a tendency tn the later Naiyayikas to hold that only 
three eroyataj (propositions or parts or membersi are tuffiei 
cni for a demonslraliye inference These three are the 
Pratijru, the lletu and (he Vdiharaaa 
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These three proposttiobs correspond to the Conclusion, 
the Minor Preimse and the hlajar premi e o{ the Wes’ern 
Syllogism. There is only a difference in the order in ivbieli 
they are placed in the Indian and the Wester’i syllogism, 
although the latter u not ^ery particular about the order In 
the Indian ParSrtlunuTrutna we have first th Pratijna, then 
the Helu and then the Udiiharana In the W^estem Syllogism 
We generally ha>e first the Major Premise v hich corresponds to 
the Vdjharana then the Minor Premise nhieh corresponds to 
the //etu and then the Conclusion uhich is the eacoe as the 
Proltyna vnth the addition of “therefore” 

According to the lVe«tera logicians all the three proposi 
lions are not always «tated m practical tbinljng One of them 
IS generally iuptes*cd It is stated only when we have i 
complete syllogism for the sake of examining its formal cer 
rectne*s The suppressed proposition may he any of the ihrw 
The syllogism is tlien called an Enthvmeme In India loo the 
^e(Untlna the MinumaaVas, the Buddhists, and the Jamas 
think that in u^ual thin\ung only tMo eta^avas are su/Ticient 
for an inference, namely, the Pmtijru and the I/ela The 
tletu ihev think, implies everything required bv an inference 
It directly sug-e*!* the I yapn which mav be staled if required 
for the sake of greater clearnes* 

ANUMANA AND SYLLOGISM 
The companson of ifi« Pannhana/runa with the Ansto 
telian syllogi m should not lead the student to believe that 
ll ev are 8b«oIuteIy identical m nature There are matkerl 
dtITerenccs betwTcn the two wbirh must be rarefolly noted. 
The Indian Anuruiea scem« lo l-e more natural, practical and 
connncirp than the An totclian SjPognm. In actual ihtnling 
*rc do no argue in the farm of the An*totchan sjHogi m but 

e 
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io the form of Indian Anamana. Tie distinction between 
the Svirthamimana and the Pararthanumana is a real distinc- 
tion that Vie find in actual thinking. All out thinking, "hcu 
it b inferential and when sic have not to convince others is id 
the form of the fvanhSimmjiut. It b a mislnre of induction 
and deduction. When we have to prove something before 
others, cither to convince them or to demonstrate our O"™ 
convictions, the most natural method is to ca<t our thinking in 
the form of a parorihanumono. 

The order of the propositions in the porarthanumano is 
more natural and appropriate than in the Arbtotelian ssllogism. 
It IS the conclusion of our arguments that is uppermost iP 
minds when we demonstrate to others any inference. llnl»* 
we ate clear about the poica at issue, we cannot be definite and 
correct with regard to onr reasons. There is ranch Lkehhood 
of conuniKing the fallacy of Ignoratio Elenchi. It u why Ip 
all debates and in legal judgments the propositions are stated 
first. The mo<t natural «ecoBd step in all demonstraiiie 
formal thinking must be the Reason {Httu). When a state- 
ment IS made, the truth of which is not jet C'tabli'hed and 
about which there may be a doubt in the mind of the hearer, 
it is but natural and wise that it most be supported by a reason. 
In case the bearer is sati«fied with the reason or he understands 
the relation of the reason with the statement, the demonstrat’CP 
ends. Dui if the bearer is not saiisfi^ or the relation of the 
reason with, the proposition staled is not clear to him, lh« 
arguer further proceeds and gives a familiar illustration d 
the relation, which is loo clear lo be (jueslioned. While gi'ing 
the esamplc which is familiar also to the hearer, the argne^ 
also states the relation between the tidheia and the sjJhy<* 
general terms, so that there may not remain any trace of doubt 
in the mind of the hearer sntfa n^a'rd to tlie capability of the 
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Reason lo pto^e the Proposition (Fratijna) In case the 
hearer is satisfied, the argument stops there But i{ he is not 
satisfied, or in case he is too stubborn or too deficient to under 
stand, the arguer proceeds further and males the actual process 
of inference {pardmana) explicit by ‘lating it in the iom of 
the Vpanaya (application) What was norkmg implicitty m 
thought becomes explicit now In the Vpanaya it is made 
clear that the general relation of concomitance of the sadhaKa 
and the sadhya, which is exemplified in the familiar and com 
monly accepted example, holds good also in the present ca«e 
It 13 some times xer> essential to male this fact explicit, for it 
IS really the ‘oul of the Hbole process, and the concliuioo 
follows from it without any hitch Ilrncc the rtalcment of the 
conclu*ion in the end to indicate that there is no more doubt 
about the truth of (he proposition 

To show the difTcrence between the' two, let us put the 
tame argument in the two forms and lca>e it to the reader to 
judge as to which is mote demonrtralive and natural of the 
two — 

Arucoielfan Syllacum — 

\I1 men arc mortal, 

Socrates is a man. 

Hence Socrates m mortal 
rorarifuntimJno — 

Socrates is mortal. 

Because of bis bring a man, 

,^11 mm have bom found to be mortal in the part as 
Tliales and Zeno etc.. 

^ocrafes is a man of the tame tj-pr, 

Hence he is mortal 

In cav the fir«t two or three propositions conrincr th» 
hearer the rr*t o! the orojoroa may be left out 
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Take another example, from Indian Logic: 

Pararlhjnumana '. — 

There is fire on the hiU; 

For there is smoke seen there. 

Wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in a kitchen; 

The same kind of smoke as is accompanied invanablf hf 
fire is seen here. 

Hence there must be fire on Uie hilh 

Ariilolehan SyUogum -. — 

AU things having smoke are such that have fire; 

The hiU is such that has smoke: 

Hence the hill is such that has fire 

POnVAVAT. SESAVAT AND SAMANYATODRISTA 

From the point of view of the basis of inferring, inferoice 
has been divided into three bods, namely, Purvaiat, Setovol 
and S2m3njaiodntia. The first two of them have been inter- 
preted in two difierent ways. 

1. The Purvarat Anumjiui. according to one interpreta- 
tion, is an inference from a cause to an effect. E.g., the infer- 
ence that it will rain from the observation of dark clouds and 
sultry weather. According to another interpretation, it is an 
inference on the ground of what has been observed before. 
(The literal meaning of “pfirs-OHU” is “as before”). Eg, th' 
inference that there is fire on the hill, because there is smoke 
there, based on the past expenence that wherever there u 
smoke there is fire. 

2. The Sesaiai Anumana b, according lo one interpreta- 
tion, an inference from a cause to an effect. E-g., the inference 
that It mu*t hare rained from the observation of flooded rivers. 
According to another interpretation, it means an infereoev 
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based on the *‘Sesa” — remainder or residue E g , sound is 
either a substance, or a quality, or an action It is neither a 
substance, nor an action, therrfore it w a quality It appears 
to be a kind of a Disjunctive Syllogism, in which one alternative 
IS affirmed by the elimination (denial) of other possible ones. 

3 The Samanyatodnsta Anumana is an inference based 
on the observation and recognition of the generic nature or 
common aspect of things When an inference is made on the 
basis of some identity in otherwise different dungs, it is called 
the samanyalodrwa anumana It closely resembles the infer 
ence by Analogy in the Westeni Inductive Logic E g , colour 
IS a quality, it resides in a substance Buddhi (knowledge) 
IS also a quality, hence it raun abo reside in a substance 
Hence there is a soul which is the substance in which buddhi 
resides Or, to take another example grasping is an action, 
It requires an instrument, namely, the hand Seeing is also an 
action, therefore, it also requires the use of an instrument, 
aamely, the eye 

This kind of tnfereoce is specially used with regard to 
supetsensuous matters We mason about the superscn^uous 
matters on the analogy of what js found m the sphere of the 
sen«nous. 

ANUMITI (INreRENTIAL KNOWLEDGE) 

The knowledge we acquire through the process of 
Aruimana is called Anumtii (inferential knowledge) It is re 
garded by the Naiyavifcas as a kind of porokSa (indirect) 
knowledge, as distinguished from the pralyak a (direct) know 
lodje In the direct knowledge the object known is m contact 
with the sense-organs ijaanendnytti) But the object of 
inferential knowledge is not m contact with the sense oigans 
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of the knoner. Whal is in contact with the senses is another 
object, which is a sign of the presence of the inferred object 
The perceived object Is the aign of flie unperceived one on the 
basis of the past experience 

Our inferential loiowledge will be valid only in so far as 
the perceived object guarantees the existence of the unper* 
ceived one. And this depends on the correctness of the vyapti 
(rule of concomitance). If there is any limitation (upiidhi) 
under which the vyepti holds good, the negligence of the condi- 
tion or limitation (upadhi) will falsify the inference. For 
example, if we have come to gencrajise that wherever there ii 
fire with wet fuel, there is smoVe, and by ob»ening fire only, 
without taldng care whether wet fud is also present along 
with it, we jump to (he conclusion that there must be smoke 
in the place inhere fire is present, we shall be commiltlng a 
mistake. > We have overlooked a very important condition or 
lusitaticm (upddhi) So, we should alwajs try to see whether 
our generalisations are absolute or conditional 

The Charwikas do not admit the validity of inferential 
knowledge, because thev think that there is hardly any vjipti 
which IS not conditional. While stating the vyaptH. we neglect 
the conditions Hence all inferences based on them are doubt 
fuL They also say that all generalisations ere only probable 
and oneertain. For, however careful we may be in formulating 
them, we cannot be 8b«olutelj certain about them. Moreover, 
there is no guarantee that what has been true in the pa-t will 
also be true in the future. Even if a tyipli is carefully arrived 
at by freeing it from all known conditions or limitations there 
will always be a difiiculty m ascertaining whether the fwiga 
observed is of the same nature that is invariably accompanied 
by the sadfiyo. Identity oi the bnga, and not limilatit? to >t. 
will ensure the existence of the aadhya. Identity is not easy 
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to get Sinularity would not serre tlie purpose It is said oC 
a C3urwaka philosopher that to convince his wife of the 
futihl} of inference as a «oaree of valid knowledge, he made 
some marks on the gronnd in front of his door at night, 
which very closely resembled tho«e of the feet of a wolf 
The wife «eeins the marts next morning, exclaimed that 
there had been a wolf last night at their door The hus 
band laughed at her belief in the validity of inference, and 
justified his as'^ertion that we can never be «ure that inferential 
knowledge is correct. There is much truth m the criticism of 
the Chliwakas All our inferences mn't be regarded as pro 
bable untd verified by actual experience (perception) More* 
■over, the Charwakas further point out, in case we are sure of 
the identity between the linga of the generalisation and Che 
Imga observed lo the paksa at the tune of the inference, there is 
haidlv any new knowledge gamed. It is only a kind of re 
membrance In the past where the hngo existed, the lingt also 
existed By the <ighc of the hnga here we are reminded of the 
presence of the Un$i, because we have in the pa«t often observed 
them together A simiiar position has been taken by Hume ta 
modern thought. 


The only satisfactory reply that the ISaiyiyikas have been 
able to give to such an attack of the Charwakas against their 
position of admitting the validity of mferenCial knowledge, is 
that a generalisation is not merely based on enumeration of 
imtances or on repeated observation of the ca'e in which it 
holds good, but on a supersensible vuion of an expert observer 
who intuitively apprehends ibo general principle {c^apii} exist 
mg embodied in particular instances. In this pe^iar vision 
called the SimanyalakJana protyiuati (the «uper=ensible know 
ledge of the universal aspect of things), the vyapti is appre 
bended directly in spite of Us being found to be fy.rt 'TTj m 



particL'lar ca ea TTie unlvenal la not sepaTabla, but lurdy 
distingvisbable from the inditiduala in which.it always exiats. 
In malhmatica we always think in terms of the unheraal'. but 
thp*e unitenals neier exirt except io the particular individuals- 
The inferential knowledge Is pot a mere remembraiice, because 
the presence of the sjdAya in the paila was not known before. 
What was known is that wherever the Itnga "w present the 
tudfiya IS present. But the knowledge that the iSJkya is pre- 
sent here in this pakla is absoliriely a new knowledge. And 
it is this knowledge that matters and not the general principle. 
If a man takes pota<'iiim cyanide he dies is a general truth 
which has been definitely ascertained. N'o body is startled by 
this piece ol knowledg** But when 1 know that a particular 
man has taken pota«<ium eyande and therefore he is certain io 
(he, it ia absolutely a new piece of knowledge. Thus inference 
dr^ea gis e us new knowledge. It ts not merely the reinslalement 
of the past knowledge ft is not always a probable knowledge. 
Very often it ts quite certain, and the certainty of the knowledge 
IS IB proportion to the umtersalily and Bb'oluieness of the 
vrCp'i on which li is based. 



CflAPTER VJ 

THE METHODS OF AWIIVINC AT A VYAPTI 

We ba>e <een Uiat in an inference the eu«tence of a 
sadhja (major term) in a pakla (minor term) is established 
only on the ground of there being a relation of inrariable cob 
comilance (I’yupti) between the tadhala (middle term) and 
the ^dhya (major term) If there is no vyjplt there can be 
no inference If the t^apli is wrong the inference will he 
wrong n the vy^pii is conditional or limited in its scope, the 
inference will be valid only under the eondilJon or limitation 
Hence we should base talid and uncondiCioiial lyapfis (genera 
lisations) at our command in order that our inlerencea may be 
valid 

Man IS a gcnerali ing animal He generalL*es at every 
moment and at every step of his life But moM of )iis generali 
lations are apt to be mvalid because he does not tale sulheient 
precaution and care to generalise correctly Popular know 
ledge consists of countless generalisations which arc false 
Hence there u a need of an enf|uiry into the most proper 
method of gcneraiisstion This enquiry has developed mio « 
science called Indoclne Lope in the ^est. It » a lery 
portant branch of knowledge becau<e u iniestigatn into the 
correct methods of scientific thinking which is nothing more 
than arming at correct generalisations about the na otc of 
objects Lnown by us Corrnrt methods of gcnerali.atiof, 
us to tcienlific knowledge which is cl aractenied by unitenal 

ily objective validity and eapaciy to predict coiTrctJr 

wrong methods lead us to npr’ntiUon* which have no b m 
validity and which are not tinivenally accepted * 



15 arrived al through this ntethod. All knowable things arc 
found to have been named. Only such positive in-tances — in 
which the presence of both the linga ftnowabihty) and the 
sadkya (nameahihl)) are available. There are no negarivc 
instances in which the aSdhya (Dameabdity) and the lifiga 
(knowability) are absent, available in this case. No instance 
can be found of the n^atWe tySpti, “whatever is not nameable 
is not an object of knowledge”, as whatever instances would be 
quo’ed would certainly he already objects of knowledge and 
stated in words li e. named). TTie hnga which owes its lingalva 
(quality of being a finga) to a vyapu amved at by this method 
is called kevalaniap. For caainplc, in the inference “the jar 
is nameable because it >a knowable, as whatever is an object of 
knoweldge is uameable, as a tree”, the tinga, “being an object 
of knowledge (knowable)” u ketalSnvayi, because it is based 
on a vYuplt arrived at ibrough the positive insteDces onl). The 
onumana based on the vyJptv discovered by tbu method vs called 
the ieiaiJnvayf enunina Tbis raetbod corresponds to .Mill's 
method of Agreement. 

THE KEVALAVYATIREKI METHOD 
The KeialovyaUreki is the method of establi»hing a rrapH 
on the observation of mere co-absence ft7olireko) 

of two thing . Tlie invanable concomitance hetc is slated 
only in a negative v*a) — wherever the SidAyo is absent the 
hnga vs also absent-— aa it vv only the absence of both of them 
that comes under our obwvalion. Tlie method is called 
kevalatryaltreU, the Unga based on the vjSp’i discovered by 
this method vs criled the Act-ofa-vyotireAi lingo, and the onu- 
mJ/o ba«ed on such a Unga is called the kevnlavyaiirtici enu- 
rrtina. To illustrate the ieralatyaiireh anumnna the following 
example vs given to the rorkosangraAo; “Elarth diileis from 
other elements (water, air, etc.) because it has smell; that which 
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Of the above methods, Uie first, v« , the anvayavyalireh. 


arrived at by the observalioD of merely the positive instances. 
No real discovery is made ihrou^ the third method, the 
kevalavyaiirtki. From the co-absence of two things in a mim* 
bci of instances we can infer nothing about their co-ptesenec. 
This method only seems to have been formulated for the pur- 
pose of giving an air of demonstrative certainty to some uni- 
versal pTopo*itjona which cannot themselves be shown to be 
proved fay more universal ones The vrapti and the pretijnJ. 
however differently from each other they may be slated, are 
substantially the same to the letalatnaiirekt anumJnas quoted 
above. This is quite apparent from the fact that the one is 
the contrapositive oi the other The progress of thought tn 
the inferences, quoted above, does not seem to be, as it normally 
should, from the vyipu to the prcti/nJ ll is from the praitjni 
to the vyapH, which is only coined to order to prove the fonner. 
The proposition to be proved, in the first exemple, is that ‘earth 
IS different from other substances’, and the hetu given is that 
'it has smell’. Now in order to prove lhi«, they state the same 
propo<ition only in a different form, that ‘whatever has not 
smell IS not earth'. It is on account of this reason, that many 
logicians do not admit the ieialaiYaltreh method. 

THE \'yAPAKA AND THE VYAPYA 
When we discover an invariable concomitance (vySpti)t 
we find that the extension of the fuigw and the sJdhya is not 
alwajs the same. It verv often happens that the udhja is 
more extensive or f>erva<ive than the Im^a, although it his been 
cb»erved to he present wherever the finga is present Our 
obserralion does not guarantee against the exiitence of the 



sudhya without (he Unga Eg It is true that whefever there 
IS smoke, there u fire, hut lire may be found to be present 
where there is no smoke. This is the reason why the sadhya 
IS also called the vyapaKa (the pervader) and the hnga is called 
the v)dpya (the pervaded) The major, middle, and minor 
terms of Western Logic are also called so on account of the 
same reason 


UPADHI 

The lingo should be in invariable concomitance with the 
tadhya unconditionally In case there is any condition 
(ui»dht) under which alone the Unga is in concomitance with 
the tadhyn, the vyapti should be stated with the condition 
(upodhi) If not BO stated, the inference based on the vyapti 
will not be always valid An example of a rondilional vyapti 
is that wherever there « fire tct/A uvl fuel there is smoke 
Here being accompanied with wet fuel is the upadhi (coodi 
tion) It IS under this condition or within this limitation alone 
that we can infer the existence of smoke from the observed 
existence of fire In this inference smoke is the sadhya fire 
is the hnga and wet fuel is the upadhi It is evident that in 
such a case the upadhi always accompanies the sadhya but does 
not always accompany the Unga Hence some logicians have 
defined upadhi as ‘ that which condantly accompanies the 
sadhya but does not always accompany the sadhaia [Imga)” 
Wet fuel always accompanies smoke which is the sadhya here, 
but does not alwajs accompany fire, which is the sadkaJa or 
hngo in this vyapfi — Vherever there is fire with wet fuel there 
IS smoke ’ 

The condition is of two Linds namely, that of which we 
are sure, and the other of which we are not sure but which we 
suspect. Some times there is a candition of which we are 
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Deither sure nor suspicious It is due to the last kind of condi- 
tion that some of our gnteralisatious of which we are certain 
happen to he falsified by snhseqaent experience. 

SAPAKSA AND VIPAK5A INSTANCES 
In the Anvaya-vyotueH method of establishing a vySpti, 
we find that ih^re are two acts of cases observed One, m 
which the und the aiikya are found to be present together, 
and the other Id which both of them are found to be absent 
together. The former are technically called the tapoksa 
(similar) instances, and the latter the vipakJa (contrary) in- 
stances, with reference to the vyapli. The sapakfa instances 
of the vyiptt, wherever there is smoke (here is fire, are n kitchen, 
a railway engine, a factory, and an oven etc., where there are 
smoke and fire, and the vtpakJa instances arc, a lake, a study* 
room, a library, and a drawing room etc , where there is neither 
fire nor smoke 



CHAPTERS 


THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF A VALID LINGA 

We have «een that the hnga is of three Lind? namely, the 
aniaya-vyatireki, the Levahintayi and the leeialavyaitrefci Let 
us now note lh“ essential i^araderistics that every hnga must 
I>o««e«3 in order that it may be valid 

The anwTjaivflfireli lingo must possess the following five 
characteristics in order that it may become capable of estab 
lisbing a iadh}a — 

(1) Paksadkarmadam — presence in the paksa The lingo 
must be found to be pre«ent in the subject (paL/a) about which 
tlie inference is to be made i e , in which the exi«tence of the 
sadhya is to be established As for ejiample to infer that a 
lull has fire, the Ufigo namel), smoLe must be knoim to be 
octually present in (he hiK If not, the inference would not 
be possible 

Violation of this condition gives rue to the defect called 
at^ddkt (inconclusiveneBs) 

(2) Sapak^e sattvoin— presence in sapakta (similar) in 
stances The hnga must be already known to be evisling m 
the cases where the sudhya is present As for evample, smoke 
is found to be present m a Litchen or an engine etc If the 
hnga is found absent from any of such einuiai (5apaA,a) in 
stances, the vyapU of the hnga and the sjdhya would become 
faulty 

(3) }'tpakhdtjsinttt-~abaence from the contrary 
(vtpakSa) instances 'Ihe Itaga most be already known to be 



non-existenl in all the caMS from where the aSihya is lound 
absent As for example, the absence of smoke from a lake. If 
this condition is not fulfilled, the vyapti would not be valid. 

Violation of tlie=e two conditions gives rise to the defect 
(dosa) called cyahhichara (discrepancy}. 

(4) Abidhitavisayetiam — non-contradiction of what is to 
be proved by another stronger proof or by facts. There 
should be no ground more cfBcient and acceptable to deny the 
presence of the addkya which is alleged to be invariably accom- 
panied by the lingo piesenl in a paki(i. Thai is to say, the 
presence of the sodhya should in no ease lA invalidated by any 
other more authontatire means of proof (perception or iabda). 
Nor should the udhya be apparently absurd. As for example, 
any ground oCered to establish coldness of fire would involve 
this deficiency Violation of ibU condiiion gives rise to a 
defect called b^dka (absurdity) 

(5) Asatpratipahattam — absence ol a counter-balancing 
reason. This characteristic means that there should be nothing 
else present in the pakia along with the finga, which is invan- 
ably connected with the absence ol the thing whose presence 
we are going to establish As for example, the observation 
of smoke on a hiQ, while it u raining there, cannot ensure th'e 
presence o! fire which might have been extinguished before the 
column of smoke di<3;^sred. Violation of this condition 
gives n«e to a defect called latprolipaklati (counter-balance) 

In the case of the other two Iingas, the kevtdintayi and 
the keialavyatireki, however, only four of these characlenstics 
should be found if the bnga is to be valid. In the keialjivayi 
linga, the third charactenslic, namely npakSit vyairiJti cannot 
be found, because there are no vtpakia instances in that case. 
In the ktvala vycuireki hnga the second characteristic ,vu-, 
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sapafcie salUam cannot be had, (or there are no tapaksa in 
stances avaSalile. 

TTith the«e two exceptions, all the above mentioned charac 
ten«tics are iiece'«ary for a lingo The deficiency of a It/igo 
is any one of tbe^e fire cbaraclenstics gives nse to a fault in 
inference which makes the Aen< advanced a faulty one (dusta 
hetu) with only an appearance of a helu (hetiahhasa ) 



CHAPTER VIH 


nETVABHASAH (FALLACIOUS REASONS) 

The word keltjbhasa can be inlerpreled in two ways. 
Firstly, as an invalid hem appearing as a valid one, i-e 
something looking Lke a helu, bat lacking in some or all ol 
the characteristics ol a true one (hetuiat ahhasate). Secondly, 
as a. fault, in the oc he(udoia) which would 

Lterally mean a fallacy or a defect underlying a hem and 
making it invalid, '(he fivefold division of keUibhasos given 
in the Tarkoiangraka seems to be baaed on the second neanmg 
of the tenu, for it suggests the five main defects that may spoil 
a ketii hnga. The file heixabhSms, namely, Savyabhieh3ra, 
Viruddha, Satproiipakia, Asiddha and Bidhua involve five 
chiri defects of a httu, nameJ/, y/ahhiebJra (Discrepancy), 
Virodha (Contcadiction), PratipuL'ota (Counteib^taoce) 
Asiddhi (Inconclusiveness) and Bidha (Absurdity) 

THE SAVYABHICHARA HETU 

The Savyabhicfura (Duciepanl) heiu literally means that 
fiecu which involves a discrepancy (oyahhicfuro) In the con- 
comitance of the hnga and the todkya The hnga coexists with 
the iadhya, not invanably, but only in some cases. The savyo- 
bhich2ra helu coexists sometimes with the iudhyo, sometimes 
With absence of the sidhja.'bal not always with either. It is de- 
fective owing to the lack of either or both of the second and the 
third characteristics of a valid helu, namely, tapahle tartrom 
and zipalJadvyitrutih; and thus makes the concla»ion uncer- 
tain and donbtfuL Sncb a krtu may establish the udkya as well 
as its opposite, for it is not invariably concomitant with either 
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ihe presence or the ab«epce of the sadhya exclusively As for 
example, when it is said tbal s&und is eternal bccau°c it cannot 
be touched In this ca^e we no doubt find that the vyapti is 
negatively true in the case of a table, etc , because ne know 
(hat a table, or a book etc , is auidi that can he touched and i? not 
eternal And in the case of.a(nia (selfj we find that it is posi 
lively true, because the self is notlouchable as well as eternal 
But on the contrary, we also find that though knowledge is not 
capable of being touched yet it is not eternal So that the hetu. 
here advanced, namely, non louchableness is coexistent not only 
with eternity but aLo \vitb its absence As the helu is coens 
tent with the presence as well as the absence of the taihya, 
which are contradictones (antas or extremes), the name 
anaiAundkd is also given to it, which hterahy means ‘‘not con 
nectiBg itself with one extreme exclusively ’* 

THREE KINDS OF SWYABHICHaRA HETU 

The Savyabkicfuira helu is of three Linds, namely, the 
Sodhiirana, the Asjdharana andthednupaiomhan 

(1) The Sadfurana (too wide) hetu is that invalid helu 
which ifi observed in both ibe sapakia and the vipo^ia instances, 

1 e which coexists both with the presence of the sadhya and with 
its absence As for exainple, “the mountain has fire because it 
IS knowahle ” The reason given here, namely, knowahihty, is 
found to be present in things baviog fire, as kitchen etc , as well 
a', m thngs that have no fire, as a late There is no reason why 
there should be inference of fire on the ground of knowability 
in preference to that of its absence. Hence the helu is invalid, 
being too wide in extension 

(2) The Asadkjrata (too narrow) hetu is just the opposite 
of the sudnaraac It is that invalid hela which is observed 
neither in the sapaifa nor m the mpaha instances Of course. 
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the absence from the vipaiia instances is an essential character- 
istic of a valid ketu, hut the lauft of a savyahhlchara hetu con- 
sbts m being so widely absent as not to be found even in the 
iapoksa instances. In other words there is no such instance 
found which can be quoted as a tapaitu one, for the hetu hap- 
pens to be a peculiar characteristic of the pakla alone and exists 
nowhere else. How can then a lapoi/a <frwrj/i/a be found? As 
for example, ‘sound is eternal because it js audible’. In this 
case audibility is a charactenslic peculiar to sound and can be 
present no-wherc etse but in it alone So all the tapak!a in- 
stances, ether, self, etc., which are eternal, lack in audibility. 
Hence, there is no ground for the establishment of a vySplf 
between audibility and eternity. 

(3) The Anuf/oiamhJn (non-exelusive) helu is that invalid 
hetu which cannot allow sapakSa or xipakja instances to he 
quoted by virtue of its having “all things” as its poAtu (sub- 
ject). Ibe term “all things” is so wide and inclusive that 
nothing is left out to sene as a tapakSa or vtpakJa instance and 
hence the name, non-eTclusive; e.g ‘All things arc transitory 
because they are known ’ 

THE VfRUDDHA HETU 

The Vtruddha (self-conlradictidg) hetu n that invalid hetu 
which, though offered lo establish a sSdhya, actually proves 
the non esislence of the $adhya by virtue of its being invariably 
connected with the negation of the sjdhya. For instance, in on 
inference, “sound is eternal because it is produced”, the 
ground offered, namely, “being produced”, is in reality in- 
variably connected with non-etemity. but neier with eternity- 
For, the general rule is that the producible is de«!ruclible. This 
kind of invalid helu does not exist in the sapakia in'tanees 
where It should, hut exists, on the contrary, in the liptilla in- 
(tanrrs. where it should not 



TTie Viruddha heiu is to be distinguished from the sadha 
Tana savyahhich2ra ketu on the ground of its never being pre- 
sent in sapaksa instances which the latter always does, and 
from the asadharana iovyabhichara ketu by reason of its exist 
ting in vipakJa cases which the latter never does. The Viruddha 
differs from the savyabktehara in general mainly in that in 
the latter the vyapU is only imperfect or defective whereas in 
the fonner it is actually self contradictory ‘Devadalta is a 
scholar, because he is a man, would involve vyabhichara as 
the vyapCt between manhood and •scholarship is not perfectly 
correct, but if we say that water »s cool because it is put on fire. 
It IS a case of virodAa 

THE SATPRATIPAKSA HETU 

The Sctpra/ipoiio (counterbalanced) ketu — If at the 
time of advancing a particular ketu for the establishment of 
the existence of a particular sadkya, there happens to be pre 
sent before ua another ground {fielu) which seeks to prove 
the non existence of that very sudkya there being no over 
whelming strength on the side of the first hetu to establish 
Its siidhya, the former hetu is called satpTahpaksa As for 
example ‘sound is eternal because it ts audible’, and ‘sound is 
non eternal because it is produced In these two inferences 
the conclusion of the one 13 coniradicted by the conclusion of 
the other, so the ketu of the one is said to neutralise the force 
of that of the other Hence the first ketu is called a counter 
balanced reason The invabd hetu 13 named satpralipaha 
only so long as its force is neutralised by the other ketu, but 
when the other kelu becomes stronger and more capable of 
proving the contradictory fact, it ceases to be saipralipakta and 
becomes hudhiia (absurd) 

The Satpratipaksa ketu la to be distinguished from the 
vtruddka by the fact that in the case of the tiruddka the one 
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and the same hetu proves the contradictory of what it ought to 
prove, whereas in the ease of the satpratipakla it b another beta 
(heJrJntars) which proves the contradictory of the udfiyO- 
That IS the viruddha hetu is irreconcilahle with the sSdhya in 
the game aimm^jia while the satpratipahsa hetu b inconsisteiit 
with the sadhya in a coonter infereDce. 

TOE ASIDDilA HETU 

The Aiiddha (inconclosivc) hetu involves the fault 
asuldhi, which is a drawback in the parSmarfa. Paramuria. 
has been dcHned as vy4pliuUisfapa.’tJad}uzrmaljjnSwni, and thus 
constats of three factors, namely, pehiaii, paUatlharmaiS and 
vyiptt The anestablishment (aiuJdk*) of any of them will 
give me to one of the three forms of thb fallacy, namely, the 
Ahaya»idiha, the 5tari<pjWdAn and the lySpyvttasiJdha hetu. 

tl) The AlraySiiAdka (incoocliuiTe on account of the UO’ 
reaLty of the Slraya or pakSa) hetu is that invalid h&tu wlucb 
ceeks to establish a isdAya in a paLSa which itself is unreal or 
imaginary. One of (he characten'Iics of a valid hetu, as has 
been seen above, is pakJadharmcU which means that the hetu 
tnu<t be known as actually existing in the pakia. But how can 
it be known to be exiMinp in a pahia which itself is imaginary 
or unreal''' Hence the unreality of a pakia in any inference 
would go against one of the chief characteristics of a valid hetu, 
and would make it invalid anil incapable of giving rise to any 
valid conclusion. As lor esample, 'a ghost breathes because it 
has life, whatever has life breathes, as a man’. There b no ag- 
reement of opinion on the very existence of a gho^t, and so it i* 
quite absurd to assign any hetu to the presence of life in it, 
which cannot be present in it aimply because it itself b unreal. 
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cVctl Thfr »V.> lotu^ can a Uoncr only >»hpn « « in exia- 
tencc Cut there u no existence o( a *lj lolus os ouch lienee 
the hr'j attributed to it is SiraySitJdha. 

(2) Tlie Jinconclujivr on account ol its 

incompatibility N*ilh the pckJai h<tu occurs >*hen the nature of 
the hflj IS such that >t cannot abide in the pairja This kind 
of fietu IS inconclu'isc, becaa»e it cannot I< found to exist m 
the paiUtT not I>ecau$e the pai/a is unreal, as in l)ie previous 
case, but l»ecaujc it cannot by its sery nature belong to the 
pa//a which mai he real This is also a defect in the first 
chaiacten*tic of a sabd Actu, namelj, paX/arfAflrmaitflm, be- 
cause It demands that the Ae/« most be found present in lie 
pafJa, but if the nature of the Ael« is incompatible with that 
of the paLla it is impossible to be present there As for wst 
ance, ‘the labe is full of Cte, because it is full of emobet 
wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in a kilehen* In this 
case It is quite evident that the Aelu (*moke) will not givo 
any concIu*ion, simply because it u ilsril not present in the 
poAid (lake), and «a is unreal The Aelu may be teal in itself, 
as m the pre«enl example, jet what is required to make it 
capable of proving the existence of the sadkja is its paira 
dharmatva i e its actual presence in the poUa 

(3) The f yapyotijiiddho (inconclusive on account of a 
conditional v)apu) —Tins kind of asiddhi occurs when, al 
though the pafJa is real, and the Aefti given also is prc'ent in 
the paJJa jet the vy^ptt to which it owes its hetutS is not uni 
verbally true which it should necessarily be 5o, an invalid 
kciu IS said to he vyapyatvanddha when the fact of its being 
invariably accompanied {vySpyatta) by the sadAya has not 
been suffieienlly established, or, when the invanabiLty, being 
only conditional or adnuttuig of Imutations, is taken to be 
quite unconditional in its scope. As for example, in the in 
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ference, ‘sound it perishable because it exists; whalcrer exists 
is perishable, as a cloud,’ the fault lies in the fact that the re- 
lation of the vyapti between extsteoce aod perishability, on 
which the conclusion is based, has aot already been sui&ciently 
established (asiddha). And in ibe inference, ‘the mounlaia has 
smoke because it has fire; wherever there is fire there is smoke,’ 
the vySpii, Vhctei.er there » fire there w Binoke,’ which is the 
ground of the inference here, is not iinirersally true. It is true 
only in certain cases where a conditloa (upadhi), naiat\j, 
‘fire being accompanied wilb wet fuel', u present. To forget 
such conditions which alone make a ryJpli valid, would be a' 
source of fallacy, just as in the case of a man residing at 
Benares, our inference (hat he is a great scholar would be a 
mistaken one, for a man living at Benares becomes a scholar 
only when he studies diligently Such a vyUpM is ealled 
topSdhika or conditional 

The ecaditiM wh/eb enahlea the heiu t£> he tttyariably 
accompanied by the sadbia is technically called upSdkt The 
presence of wet fuel with fire and of dibgent study in the case 
of a man residing at Benares are examples of upidhi UpSdki 
is defined in Tarkasangraka as ijdhyavyapakatie sail sSdhanS- 
vydpaka upadkih, i e., a condition is that which invariably 
accompanies the thing to be proved {sadhyd) but does not 
aiwavs accompany the tadkana tfcngsj Id the above exaicpie, 
fire IS the Unga and smoke u the sJd/iya, wet fuel is the 
upJdhi. \l’et fuel always accompanies smoke vvhen the latter 
Is pre^nt in fire, but it is riot invariably present with fire. 
(See p 1291. 

TllE BAD1HTA llETU. 

The Didhua (absurd — titerallv, corlradictedl helut — A 
heta become* bddhita when we already know, on the ground 
of either perception or any other more authoritative meazt* of 
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knowledge, that the sadkya, ^hich the hetu is alleged to esta 
Wish, does not actu&llf en«t in the paiJa In such cases, U» 
heiu advanced becomes really absurd, on account of jts futile 
attempt to e«labli5h the existence of things which are definitely 
known to be nonexistenL As for instance, any Aefu given to 
prove coldness of fire, would be absurd, for the po*«ess!onof 
coldness by fire, is against percqrtual evidence, which is of 
course more authoritative than any inference 

The Itjdfiila hfiu dilTers from the Saipratipakla in the 
fact that the sadhya in it u actually disproved by another 
stronger proof, while in the sorpra/ipoii'a there is no «uch 
WAc (contradiction) of the sjJkya b> a stronger proof, but 
only counterbalancing of the forces of the two inference*, nei 
ther of which prevails over the other Bui as soon as one of 
them pKvaib, die sa/proripoX/o heiu becomes badhiCa 

N n The reader should remember tliat the term heta 
has often been u<ed by Indian logicians lor the Itnga It has 
not been eeelusivrly u«ed for the second of the five oioyoiiir 
(proposition) of a parartkinunuinOy as it should have been 
done to avoid confusion 

OTHER FALLACIES 

The kelcalhjsat (fallacies of the Rca*on or fallaciatu 
Reasons) are nol the onJ) fallacirs pointed out by Indian 
logician* aJlhoB''h lhe*e atone are mentioned m Tarkasan 
^raha. Like the Ae/i<.bL&ar some logicians point out the 
bbKtsas of the other terms and parts (oitt/atoi) of tj!logi*m. 

DignJga, a great RuddliMl logician, mentions several 
Lindv of Rakvibhijas (fatlactes ol the minor terra) or fallacjes 
with regard to the the*is to be proved (PretijnJ} A praitjni 
>s fallacious accordirg lo him land al*o according to S dJha 
sena Dtwakara, a Jain logician) when it is (1) ircompalible 
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with perception, (2) incompatible with other inferences, (3) 
incompatible with the public opinion, (4) incompatible with 
one’s own doctrine, (5) incompatible with one’s own state- 
ment and (6) incapable of being proved, etc. Both these 
logicians also mention several kinds of Drulanlabkdjas (falla- 
cies of the Example). The main kinds of the Prtstantabhjsas 
mentioned hy them are two, namely, the SsiharmyO'drisiSnU- 
bhasa and the VaidharmyadrLiSniahhisa, the former referring 
to the sapaMa and the latter to the tnpafeja instances 

Gautama, the author of the NySya Siitraj, mentions a 
number of other fallacies, most of which are committed in 
debates, under the he#ds of IjU (irrelevent arguments) and 
NigrahastkSntis ii>eak'points to arguoieDlsK He points out 
24 kinds of Jaiu most of which are argunenls based on fal^ 
or f8^fetched analogy and wrong distinction*, and 22 lands 
of weak points (Nigrahastkinas} of arguments where defeat 
IS ineMtable. Some of the latter are the formal fallacies of 
the Reason (hetvSbhasat) ; others are various forms of what 
19 called Ignoracto Elenchi by the Western logicians, E-g* 
Pratijnaniara (shifting the proposifion) and Arthdnlara 
(changing the topic) correspond lo “Shifting the Ground” of 
the Western logicians. Avt/nalarlha roughly corresponds to 
orgi£i7ien/Bm a<I igncrantium 

Under the bead of CkluUa (verbal trickery) Gautama 
mentions three fallacies which correspond to Equivo''aiion, 
Accident and figure of speech (used lo eomewhat different 
sense from how it is explained by Western logicians) with 
•the difference that cfJtala is committed consciously to deceive 
the other party. Tlicy axe Vik-ehhala — trick of equivocation 
of words, SJrnanya Chhalo — a tncfc based on confusion of the 
particular or individual (specific) and the general (generic) 
meaning of the lerms, and the Vpacham chhala — a trick based 



on the confusion of figurative and literal meanings of th^ 
terms 

TJiere are four other fallacies «hich are often pointed 
out by critics in the arguments of their adversaries, namely, 
Alnwiraya, Anyonya njya Chakraka and Anavastha, which 
respectively correspond to Begging the Question, hysteron 
proferon and circvlus ire demonsiranda (reasoning in a circle) 
— ^forms of Pelitio Pnnctptt AtmaJraya is committed when 
the hetu is the same as pratijiui in a different form. Anyonya 
itaya is committed when jn an argument the truth of the 
Praftjna (thesis) depends upon that of the titla (Reason), 
and the truth of the Reason in turn depends upon thet of the 
PtoX\\Tia That is (he Proposition (thesis) and the Reason 
mutually support each other Ckatreka is committed when 
in a chain of inferences we establish a conclusion at the end, 
which 13 already assumed as a ketu at the outset We return 
in 81 ch a case from where we start Anaiascha or arguing 
ad wfinilum occurs when the helu of an inference is such that 
It itself requires to be established by another beta, and that 
helu b) another, that by another, and so on ad infinilum, so 
that the entire chain of inferences re^ts on an unestahhshed or 
not self evident foundation The helu m every correct infe* 
rence must be such as is acceptable to one before whom a 
proposition is to be demooMroted 

The Jam logicians point ou* seven other fallacies which 
arise bj unduly etnphasi'ing or exclusively accepting a parti 
cular point of view (See Chapter XII) Tliey are —(1) 
f/aigamabha)a when one males a fal®e obslractiofl between • 
the generic and the specific nature of things, (2) Sangraha 
bJmsa, when One l3>s undue emphasis on the generic nature 
of things and regards u os the essential B«pcct of them, neglect 
uig the specific characteriUics (3) FyotoAjruiAaaa, when one 
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la}S undue emphasis on the epeciOc characteristics oi things 
and identifies them with the thugs, neglecting altogether their 
generic nature; (4) Rijuautrabhffsa, when one emphasi'es too 
much the momentary nature ol Oungs and regards it as their 
essence, neglecting their permanent and abiding characteristics. 
(5) Sabdsbhasa, when one la>s undue emphasis on the gram- 
matical aspects of terms (gender, number, etc.), neglecting 
their meamngs; (6) SamabkiTudhjbKasay when one lays too 
much emphasis on the etymological meanings of terms, neg- 
lecting the actually prevalent sense in which they are used, and 
(7) EwimbhOlibbaia, ^^heo one emphasises too much the 
functional aspect of things and regards the function as the 
very essence of them. 

Thus, to hnng them all together, the most important of 
(be fallacies pointed out by Indian logicians are: — 

1. PakiSbhdiai (fallacies of the PakSa or PraCtind), 

2 HetvSbhdsas (fallacies of the Helu)', 

3. DTutSntShhdsas (fallacies of (be Example) ; 

4 JSin (fallacies of false Analogy and Distinction), 

5 PratijnSntara and Arthdnlara (Shifting the Ground); 

6 Aii/iidtSrlha fArgumentam ad ignoranttum) , 

7 Vak-Chhola (fallacy of EipJivocalion ) , 

8 Samdnya Chhala (fallacy of Accident); 

9 Vpochjra-Chhala (fallacy of Figure of Speech, when 
literal and figurative senses are confused); 

10. AtnuJraya (Begging the Question), 

11 AnyonySiraya (lljsttTon Proteronf; 

‘ 12. Ckakraka (Argument in a carcle), 

13 AnaiOithS (Argumenlum ad infiailU’n). 

14 Aaiganu&hdja (fallacy of Abstraction); 

15 Sangrakibkosa (fallacy of undue emphasis on the Gene- 
ric nature); 
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16 1 yax-oharabkasa (iallacy of undue emphasis on loe 
Specific nature) , 

17 Rijusutralifuisa (fallacy of undue emphasis on the filo 
iJienlary nature) , 

18 Sahdobhasa (fallacy of undue emphasia on the Gramma 
Ucal aspects of terms), 

19 Samohhiruihabhasa (faDacy of undue emphasis on the 
Et^-mological meaning of terms), 

20 EiambkuUibhasa (fallacy of undue emphasis on the 
Functional aspect) 

REDLiCTION OF OTHER FALLACIES TO HETVaBHaSAS 

It IS however curious that not only Torkasangraka but 
also other worU wntten by modem Indian logicians make 
no mention of other fallacies than the Hetvabfutsui (fallaciea 
of the helu or fallaaous Reasons) They might have probably 
thought that all fallacies are ultimately reducible to the 
Hehabfusas M R Dodas, the author of the Critical and 
Explanatory Notes on TcrloMngrah^ (published in the Bom 
bay Sanskrit Series 1918) has argued in favour of this 
opinion He says "A little consideration however will show 
that all the varieties of abbasa can be reduced to a hetvabhasa 
A fallacy, in whatever part of the syllogism it may lie, can, 
by ‘Stating the syllogism in a logical form, be reduced to some 
improper use of the middle tenn in one or both of the premi 
ses The middle term being die link which connects the 
subject and predicate of the conclusion, determines in fact the 
character of the whole syllogism, and so if the latter is invalid 
the invalidity must in one way or another arise from some 
defect in the connecting Imt Not that other parts of the 
syllogism may not be faulty, but the faults can by restating 
the syllogism in a suitable form be referred to the middle 
term The chief thing required for a valid anumili is 



a correct Paramaria; and a Paromaria, which Is composed of 
three constituent elements, paliata, paksaHharmaiJ and vjSpti, 
is correct only when its three components are faultless. Hence 
all the faults of syllogism must belong to some one of these 
three things. When the fatdt lies in the pckiadkarmatS or 
hetutj, it IS of course a ftelvabkdsa proper. The fault lies in 
pakiaia only when the pofcia or minor term is totallj utireal 
thing, such as gaganiravimfa (slcy-lotosl , or when it is a thing 
on which the hetu does not reside. Either way the hetu or 
the middle term cannot be predicated of the minor, and the two 
caacs fall under Airayasiddha and Siarupisxddka respectively 
. ..When a fault lies in the vySpp, it can always be traced 
to a i-jobhiehanta or a sopSdhika hetu.. The tv.enty.four 
Jdtu. can bo easily reduced to henobhSta There can be 
DO pakSdbhlsa or vySpiySbhSso or drutaruibhdso apart from 
the htltSbhSsa PakUbhSia or muleading minor falls under 
aSrayiuddha VyaptydlhSia or false generalisation is nothing 
hut a vyShkichanla or muUJux tfipu and Ls included in 
enaikdntiia or tyapyattistddha helutbhSsa DnstanidbhSiit 
also falls under the same, as it is not a dosa in itself, but acts 
by vitiating the vyipti Lastly the complex fallacies bnown 
as anjonyuaroya, ana-ooithi and chakrnka are only series of 
two or more invafid syllogisms, lo this way the five hett>5- 
bhl^as named in the Text can be shown lo include all the 
possible cases of faJlacioos argument^'' (Tarka-saitgraha, 
edited by Y V. Albalye, Bombay Sanskrit Senes, LV p. 321 f.). 

We agree with the view quoted here in so far that all the 
fallacies of inference or ayllt^isoi, as it was understood in 
India, have been included m the hetvihhasas mentioned in 
Tarkasangraha, which have been dealt with above. But the 
forma] fallacies of inference are not the only fallacies which 
are committed in actual thinking. There are roany other fal* 
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lacies ■pointed out by the Western as well as the ancient and 
medieval Indian thinkers, >vhtch are apt to be consciously or 
unconsciously committed >n every day thinking and discUs 
sions The list of the fallacies pointed out by the ancient 
and medieval Indian logtciana was certainly very large, 
uns}stematic and unwieldy But die modem attempt to confine 
to the helvaShasas alone is not very desirable, for some of the 
fallacies of which the students of logic should be aware are 
left unmentioned in the textbooks of modern Indian logic 
A new attempt at classification of all the possible fallacies that 
may be committed, is very much needed in Indian logic 



CHAPTER IX 


UPAMANA (COMPARISON). 

Vpamana Is the technical name lor a peculiar means oi 
Vnowle^ge admitted by the Nyaya, Mimamsa and YedSirta 
schools ol thought TbinVefs of the Vaisesika, SSmkhya, 
Yoga^ Bauddha and Jalaa schools do not admit the necessity 
of regarding it aa a separate and independent means of know- 
ledge (prartiana). They reduce it to Anutnjna, PralyakJa or 
Sabda, or to a combination of them. 

DEFINITION OF bPAMANA 

The Naiyayikaa who admit it as a distinct and indepen- 
dent means of knowledge define it as “the means of aequiriag 
the knowledge of a thing through its similarity to another 
thing previously well known” (Njdjojulras, 1.16). The 
knowledge thus acquired is called upamilt Upamitt Is defined 
in Tarkajangraka as “the knowledge of the connection of a 
name with the obtect denoted by the name The knowledge 
of similarity is the proximate cause of VpamitC’, The essence 
o! the pramana thus consists in recognising a new object of 
a peculiar kind, unseen before, not by perception alone, but 
also by a comparuoa of the object with some other object 
which has been previously heard to be similar to it The new 
object is brought under a concept (name) which was formed 
from a description of it, given bv way of its comparison with 
some welt known object, by another person who knew both the 
objects. The new knowledge is thus based upon tbe direct 
knowledge of timilarily of ibe previously unknown object with 
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the one already known. The ides of umilanty was not got by 
the pramSta (knower) by actual perception ol the two objects 
togetlier or even at different places and times It was only 
received from another person who knew them both and pointed 
out the attributes in which they were similar This idea is 
present in the mind of the person who has not «een one of 
the two things compared When the previously unseen object 
IS perceived and its attributes, learnt by way of sunilanly 
pointed out by the other person, are noticed, the object is at 
once brought under the name which was merely a name 
hitherto 


EXAMPLES OF UPAMANA 

To illustrate the pramano, we may give an example A 
nan who has never seen a **raule'* but baa only beard its name, 
ts told by another person that a mule resembles a horse in 
many respects, and those aspects in which the two animals 
are similar are pointed out to him Now, some day be 
actually happens to see a new animal not seen by him before, 
which resembles a horse in the aspects pointed out to him 
by the other person He at once recollects that the animal 
must be a mule, because it has got the attributes common 
between a horse and mule The stock example given in all 
books of Indian Logic is that of the knowledge of a gavaya 
(a species of ox) arising through Upamana Thus we ffnd 
Tarkasangraha illustrating the pranuna ‘A person happens 
to be Ignorant of the object denoted bv the word gavaya He 
learns from a forester that a gataya u similar to a core He 
goes to a forest, happens to see the animal called gavaya, which 
js similar to a cow, and recollects the information conveyed to 
him by the forester Then the knowledge fupamiitj, “this is 
the animal denoted by the name gaiaya” arises in him 
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THE MIIIAMSAKA VIEW OF UPAx^nTI. 

The Mimlmsak^s take Vpamana in iiBetenl sense from 
that of the Naijiyikas. Upatruna is regarded by them 
as cognising the similanij of the gaiaya in the covr from the 
perception of the similarity of the cow in the gavaya. The 
new knowledge acquired here is that “the cow is similar to this 
animal called gataya” and the instrument (karana) of this 
knowledge is the knowledge that “the animal called gaiaya 
li similar to a cow,” which formerly was only heard and now 
is directly perccired. According to the NaiySyikas, the resultant 
knowledge is not the knowledge of the similarity of the cow 
with the gacaya now perceired, as the Mimamsakas eay, but 
the knowledge that the word garaya denotes the animal per- 
ceired. The latter view seems to be more reasonable. Otber- 
wise the pramSna loses its value in giving us some new mfor* 
mation. One can very easily say without perceiving a gavaya 
that if a gaiaja resembles a cow, the cow must also resemble 
the gaiaya. 

UPAMANA AS AN INDEPENDENT PRAAIANA. 

in reply to those logicians who do not admit Upamana 
as a distinct and independent means of knowledge, the Naiys' 
yikas, who regard it as a separate pramJna, urge the follow- 
ing — 

The knowledge of the object being a gorara does not 
arise from merely the object coming into contact with the 
sense-organs, as one would recogDl^e the objects already known 
to him. That the name gataya denotes the object before him 
does not so much depend upon hia perception of the animal 
a.i open his perception of the resfmhlance it bears to the 
known object, cow, and upon the recollection of the informs- 
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tion he has received that «iirfi an object was calJed a gataya 
Now these factors do not form essential parts of a perception 
Hence Comparison should Lc regarded as a distinct and inde 
pendent means of knowledge 

Comparison (vpamoaa) cannot, according to the Naiya 
yikas, he taken as a kind of Inference (anumana), simply 
because it does not involve the use of the essential factor of 
an anumana, namely, a tyapii (generalisation of concomi 
tance) The knowledge that the animal is a gavaya because 
It IS simitar to a cow is not actually got on account of an 
invariable connection between similarity with a cow and 
gavaycUia ( gavaya nesi), established by previous experience 
What others nuscale for a tyapu in an upamana is not really 
a vyapti but an information given by another person 

Upamana is not even a kind of soldo for, labda as a 
pramana does not require that the object about which it gives 
us information should be perceived m order to be known 
Sabda in fact becomes unnecessary when the object can be 
perceived by the hearer of the {abda The information of an 
object bearing some particular name, when it is similar to 
some particular object, may be regarded a iabda knowledge 
(knowledge produced by verbal lestJaiony), but that alone is 
not sufficient to produce the knowledge called upomiti by the 
Naiyayikas It further stands in need of the object being 
perceived 

UPAMANA AS DIFFERENT FROM ‘ANALOGY’ 

Students who »tudy both the Indian and Western Logic 
'-"‘ween 
tern 
nent 


Inductive Logi 
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like llib: S is like P; P has got a characteristic x; therefore, 
S also must have x as its characteristic, although it is not 
already known to us. That is, we expect certain qualities to 
he present in some objecls simply because those qualities are 
found to be present in other objects which resemble the former 
in many other aspects. Evidently, this kind of thinking is 
quite difierent from what has been called Upamuna in Indian 
Logic. 



CHAPTER X 


SABDA (VERBAL TESTIMONY) 

DEFINITION OF SABD.V. 
as a Pramana is defined in Tarkasangraha as ''A 
sentence spoken by a trustworthy person (Apia)" A trust 
worthy or reliable person is * one who is in the habit of 
speaking the truth {yathartha t/aiia) It is evidently a very 
comprehensive definition of Sabda and includes not only the 
Scripture which « regarded as the Word of God, but also tlv 
statements made by worldly persons who know the truth and 
communicate it correctly The Vtdaj are considered as aulho 
ritative because they are regarded by the Naiyayikas to be 
the words of God (Uwara) who is omniscient and reliable im 
the highest degree In the same way the statements of any 
worldly person (louhka Sabda) wiU be authoritative whew 
it is certain that the person is a Inistworthy one 

SABDA NOT A PRAMANA ACCORDING TO SOME 
THINKERS 

Sabda is not admitted to be an independent means of 
knowledge by the Vaisesikas the Jamas and the Buddhists 
Dignaga ihe great Buddhicl logician, points out that Testi 
mony (Sabda) cannot be regarded as a separate source of 
knowledge, simply because our knowledge of the reliability 
of the person is denvcd either from our perception of the 
fact stated by him or from an inference of his reliability 
based upon our observation that hu other statements have 
proved true. 
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THE VEDAS ALONE AS SABDA ACCORDING TO 
SOME. 

The S^mkhya, Yoga, Alimlmsa and Vedanta schools of 
thought agree with the m regarding Verbal Testimony 

as an independent source of valid knowledge, but they all 
diller from the Nyaya as to the denotation of 5ohda By 
Sabda they mean the Vedas and ndiatever else is based upon 
and does not contradict them And the Vedas are authorita- 
tive, not because they are words of a trustworthy Divine per- 
son, but because they are not known to have been created by 
any person (ipauruseya) and are eternal The words of the 
Vedas have come into manifestation or have been revealed 
only, but have not been created by any person, human or 
divine. However reliable a person may be. his statements 
cannot be regarded by these rehools of thought as a Sabia 
(Word) 

SABDA ACCORDING TO THE NAIYAYIKAS, 

The Naivayikas, on the other hand, think that the Vedas, 
being composed ol words and sentences, must have an author. 
That author is God The validity and reliability of the state- 
ments and injunctions of the Vedas is inferred from the 
reliability of Cod God is credible in the highest degree. 
But that does not preclude men from being reliable with 
regard to what valid knowledge they may have and may 
convey to others. We often rely oil the statements of others 
whom we regard as upia (trustworthy) in cases where direct 
perception or inference is not possible We get the valid 
knowledge as to whether a nver is fordable or not from the 
person who knows it and who has no motive for telling us 
a lie. The NaiySyika’, therefore, admit two kinds of Sabda 
(Verbal Testimony), one Eoufika of Scriptural and the other 
Lauhtka or woildl). 
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SABDA, VAKYA, PADA AM) SAKTI 
Tlie tern Sabda as il must be evident from tbe above, 
does not mean as in the popular speech, a word irere it is 
i!«ed in a technical <en<e Sabda as a pramana means a state 
menl (lulya) of a reltable person (apta) A statement or 
sentence (idkya) is compo'sed of intelligible words (padjhJ 
Words (paduk) are lingm^'lic sjTnbols capable (iaJla) of 
denoting objects or relations esrling in the world This 
capability (ialti) of Viords to denote things has its origin, 
according to the Naijayihas, in the command of God {Uuara 
sanketa) at the time of creation of the world that such and 
such words shall mean such and such things 

This theory of the origin of language is called prescien 
tific by modem Kholars It has 'ery few supporters now 
when people know that the meaning of words has been chaog 
rng from time to lime, and that there is no common and un 
changing language of the entire humanity or creation It 
finds little support from the modern scientific Mudy of the 
problem. 

THE VRTTI OF WORDS 

The later logicians distinguish brtKeen two kinds of 
vfltt or relation helwccn a word and the thing referred to by 
it, namely, signification (sankein or obhulfmj and implication 
(lahsaiui) 

Signification (direct meaning of words) is of two kinds, 
vix , the permanent and the occasional The permanent sig 
nification is called iakti (capabilit)) It is that which was 
willed hj God “Let *och and such things be understood by 
such and such words” The occasional signification (pan 
bh^j) depends upon the will of man — “Let such and such 
things he understood by such and aoch words ” There has 
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been a geest deal of dtscusAion as to vcbether the sakii of 
words refers to individual objects or tO'the classes only. If it 
refers to the former (the individuala), language should hare 
as many words as the individual objects in the universe? 
which is not the case, if, on the odiec hand, it refers only to 
the classes, nothing can be said about the individuals. 
Gangesa, the author of TallvachiiUamant, holds that the foM 
of words refers to individuals coming under a class and 
possessing the' form of the class 

When a word refers to a thing which is not directly aig- 
nified fay the word but which is related to the thing directly 
signified, the vrili is called lakiana (implication). When, 
for example, a man says that X is the pillar of the state, he 
does not refer to what is directly meant by the word “pillai”, 
but to something el<e related to pillar, namely, suppoit. The 
stock example of Indian logicians is “a village of cowherds 
on the Ganges", ohere, "on the Canges" does not really mean 
on the Canges, but means ‘on the bank of the Canges’. 

CONDITIONS OF INTELLICIDILITY OF A VAKYA 
Any combination of words (p<tda’iamukaj will not by 
iL‘eIf convey a meaning, although every word in it may singly 
mean or imply objects. In order that a collection of words 
may become an inielligibte tokfa (sentence), it has to fulfil 
three conditions, namely, aJunkia, jogyali, and sanniJht. 

1 AkJnkli (Expectancy) The words making up a 
sentence should be such that when one o! them is beard and 
has aroused in the mind of the hearer a desire to know some- 
thing more about the thing denoted by it, the other words, 
or all the words together, should be able to satisfy the desire. 
A want of this condition would make the whole eomLlnatieu 
of words unintelligible. A collection of words like "cow, 
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horse, ghost, God, action, lo^e, went" would mean nothing 
In other words, a collection of words, in order to be intelligi 
hie, must be such as contains a subject— about whom some' 
thing IS said, and a predicate — tb^ which is said about the 
subject 

2 Yagyaia (Compatibility) — The words loming a 
sentence inu«t be compatible with or appropriate to each 
other, or rather, we mav *ay, the things signified by them 
must be mutually compatible The sentence is a whole roust 
give us a meaning which is consistent with reality Such 
words are to be avoided from being pul in the same sentence, 
as denote things that cannot actually exist m the relation 
roeanl by the •entence. For example, it is absurd to say, 
* He sprinkles mountains on the roof’ or ‘ He qaenehes his 
thirst with fire The words and their relations expressed in 
these sentences are not intelligible Fire can never quench 
thirst, nor can mountains be sprinkled, os long as the nature 
o! things IS what it is These sentences are unintelligible in 
spite ol the fir«t condition the formal correctness) 

being fulfilled 

3 SannidAt or Asalli (Contiguity) The words of a 
statement mu<t be contiguous (near) to each other That is, 
they must be pronounced immediately one after the other 
They should not be separated by a long interval of time bet 
ween them A sentence like * Bring me water" will 
hare no meaning if the word * bring" is uttered in the morn 
log, “wafer” m the evening and "me" in the noon In th* 
the ca«e of written sentences the continguity required is that 
of space, that is, the words of a sentence should not be sept 
rated by a long distance. 

Of these conditions, the first fatJnJJl) appears to be a 
subjective condition, that t», referring to the state of the mind 
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«l the hearer, the tccond (yogy<tta) an objective one, that is 
referring to the nature of things, and the third (sannidki) 
verba], that is, referring to the words themselves. 

4 Some logicians have added a fourth condition also, 
namely, TUpar^ajnSna, — knowledge of the intention of the 
speaker in the situation — ’which, they think, is essential for 
understanding the meaning of a aetitenee. Without a know- 
ledge of the intention of the speaker, one often fads to make 
out what a sentence means For etample, “Bring the paper’’ 
would have various nieaninjs according to the different con- 
texts, and the servant will be at a loss to understand what is 
wanted, unless he knows the inienlien of the master. ''Bring 
scindhaia” is the slock CTample of Indian logic in thij con- 
nection. The word satnJhai-a means a horse as well as salt. 
Whether a man wants salt or a horse cannot be known unlesa 
some insight into his intention » posse«!ed by the hearer- 
Xhts nw cjut know /’jumI/ /mio tkr jurnabnu nr nnoiest 

It should not be forgotten that the above mentioned con* 
ditioos contribute only to the intelligibility of a sentence. 
They do not make it authoniative It becomes authoritative 
only when spoken by a trustworthy person. 

THE $aBDA JRANA. 

The statement made by a trustworthy person is called 
^afxlo, and the knowledge produced in the mind of the hearer 
IS called the Sabda jn3na. S(tbd« is the indispensable cau°e 
of the Sabda jitana (knowledge through verbal testimoriy). 



CHAPTER XI 


AYATHaRTHaNHBHAVA {NON valid 
KNOWLEDGE) 

So far we have been dealing with the nature and 
varieties of valid knowledge (yaiharlfunubhavai and the 
means of arriving at it Let us now consider the vaneties of 
non valid knowledge (a ^aiharthanubhava) also Non valid 
knowledge, as wc have already seen, con»i»U m all those forms 
of e:^enence (other than memory) which give us such allri 
bates or characteristics of things as they do not actually possess 

KINDS OF NOV VALID KNOWLEDGE 

The division of non valid knowledge (ayaihanhanubhaia), 
given by Annambhaita in his Tarkasangraha, into three heads, 
vu (1) Satuaya (Doubt), (2) Piporyoyo (Illusion) and (3) 
ToTha (Arguing on False Supposition), shows that the term 
ajotkarlhanubkata is used la a very iride cease, so as to 
embrace not only wrong knowledge (a prams proper), but 
also Doubt (sanSaya ) — that stage of knowledge when we 
have not yet armed at any certainty about either false or cor 
rect attributes of things and Tarka (Reductw ad absurdum), 
in which we deliberately assume certain fahe premises in 
order to shoiv their absurdity through what follows from their 
acceptance Some Naiyayilas included dreams also in tlje 
category of non valid knowledge 

The nature of the three vaneties of non valid knowledge 
mentioned above is the followmg accordnig to Tarlaian 
graha — 
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1— SANSAYA. 

Saniaya (Doubt) is the consciousness of two or mote 
contrary attributes in one and the same object, without any 
certainty of either. It lacks certainty, because there is a 
feeling that the two attributes are irreconcilable (virwidka) 
with each other and that only one of them can be predicated 
of the object, and not both. But which should be predicated 
is not yet decided. For ejample, the doubt that the yonder 
thing IS a post or a man, when nothing definite can be said 
about it. 

In fact sanJaya should not be classed as a kind of 
uprama, if the latter is to be translated as wrong CTperiencc, 
for it IS in fact no definite expeneoce yet, but only a imdway 
stage in the course of an experience, which may. when car* 
tain, turn into either ptami or apratnS The reason why a 
stale of doubt is classed under ayatAd'thinubhaia seems that 
here the term ayatkartkjnubhava is taken not in the sense of { 
itjva/icf knowledge (c.yaihSrtha-anubh'na/, iuf in fhe sense cl 
all cognition that is not valid knowledge ('a>yaChdr(li2nuhhQva). 
According to the division by dichotomy all knowledge will be 
either lalid knowledge or ncn valuf knowledge Doubt is not 
the former, hence, il must come under the category of the 
latter Cut one may question whether doubt is knowledge ai 
all, unless all mental cogniliie slates are regarded as know* 
ledge 

2-VIPARYAYA 

Viparyaya — Error or lUusioii — is a form of experience 
in which we know with certainty a particular object as pos* 
'sessing altnbutes which it does not really possess. It U the 
knowledge ol an object as quite difierent Irom what it actu- 
ally is. A doubt turns rnto an error when a wrong alterns* 
tile in predication is selected in preference to a right one. 
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The object )s then regarded as what it is not in realitjr 
(anyaihakhyali) An essential condition of the error or lUu 
tion IS that it is not deliberately adhered to It is due to un 
known causes — some defects in the subjective or objective 
conditions of knowledge — which obstruct the production of 
right experience For instance, the perception of a snake 
where there is only a piece of a rope 

DIFFERENT VIEWS OF ILLUSION 
Hie occurrence of illusion has been conceived differently 
by different schools of thought Illusion is a fact of expert 
ence nobody questions it But what exactly happens when 
we have an illusion is a point of dispute Whence do the 
attributes directly apprehended in the object come when we 
are having an illusion’ 

ASATKHYaTIVaDA 

According to the Asatkhyati (appearance of that whteh 
» absolutely unreal) view of the Madhyamika school of Bud 
dhism the objective contents of an illusion are absolutely 
unreal They do not at all cxnt in the object preceived as 
such There is for example no snake in existence in a piece 
of rope when the illusion of perceiving a snake in place of 
the piece of tope occurs It is non-exi«lent («wot), but it is 
experienced as existent. So far ihej are right But why 
we should experience a non existent object as existent they do 
not explain They would only say that it is the general cha 
raeter of all our knowledge that we perceive what does not 
exist 

ATMAKHYATIVaDA 

The Yogachara (Idealists) school of Buddhism goes t 
little further into the problem and holds the AlmahhyUi doc 
tnne According to this doctniie the contents of an illusion 



do not CTist m reality or objectiTe world. They are only 
ideas {kalparta) of the self (atmaa) or mind. There is no 
snake in world outside the mind It is an idea of the mind 
appearing as projected in the objective world The doctrine 
IS satisfactory so far as it goes; and there is an element of 
truth in It. But it does not explain at all why should an idea 
of the mind he projected oat, or why it should be ceased to 
be regarded as an idea merely. In an illusion the false attri- 
butes predicated of the object perceiied are regarded as the 
real characteristics present in it Moreover, according to the 
Buddhist Idealists even onr correct preceptions are also ideal 
in character, i c , they arc a1»o projections of mmd So the 
ptohlem of distinguishing between the real and the unreal 
characteristics of objects remains unsolved. According to 
them, the rope is as much an ideal construction (KalpanS) 
the snake How to say then that the one is real and the 
other unreal^ Their criterion that that which works success- 
fully IS real is not satisfactory, for even the dream hallucina- 
tions work successfully in their own sphere 
SATKHVATIVADA 

As opposed to these two views, we have the SatkhySii 
doctrine of Ramlnujacharya, which is ultra realistic in its 
nature According to lUmSnujacharya there is nothing ideal 
(kslpaniha) in illu-ion Whatever »e perceive, whether in 
a valid perception or in an illusion, is objectively real (fot) 

It 13 something given or presented to the senses and not merely 
imagined or created by the mind out of nothing The func- 
tion of knowledge is not to create, but to reveal If we hap- 
pen to see silver where others sec only nacre, it is because 
of the actual existence of the elements of silver, in however 
small quantity they may be, in the object which has got the 
elements of nacre in preponderance On account of some 
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defect in our perceiving mechamsm or in the environment, or 
due to our karmas, ise do not perceive the elements of nacre 
but perceive the elements of silver only Similarity is partial 
identity And illusions are due to the latter Some attributes 
of a snake are present in the piece of rope where an illusion 
of a snake occurs Even the dream objects are not unreal 
according to Ramannjacbarya. They are real, although tern 
poranly created for the suffering or enjoyment of the indivi 
dual who dreams 

There seems to he some truth in this view also, but not 
much Every illusion has got some basis in reality There 
IS, no doubt, partial identity in all cases of smnlanty But 
no man of common sense will ever hold that the object of 
illusion, as such and in its entirety, is existent in the objective 
world in the environment in which it is perceived There is 
so little of snake ness m a piece of rope, and so little of silver 
ness in a piece of nacre, that it really looks absurd to hold 
that the snake and the silver peicened as such are actually 
existent in the real world then aod there 

ANNYATIIaKHYATIVaDA 

The Naijapkas, who ace also realists, therefore, hold a 
view called Annjoikakhjati or Vipitntakhyali (appearance of 
a thing as another or otherwise than it is) According to this 
doctrine, we perceive, in an illusion, tho«e attributes which 
are not present actually m the object we are trying to perceive, 
but vshicb arc actually present elsewhere The realistic posi 
bon of Nyaya compels it to say that all that is perceived must 
be presented to the «en«es and must be real or exi«tent in the 
objective world But they do not go to the extreme of Raml> 
nuja m holding that all that is perceiied is present here and 
now They say that the attributes perceived in an illusion 
9 
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<iTe real, and though rot present here and now, they are eus- 
Iciit elsewhere and at other time. 

So far the view may he right, but the difSculty in this 
theory of illusion is: How does one perceive with his senses 
operative here and now the altnbales present elsewhere and 
at other times? There U hardly any satisfactory reply other 
than an ahsnrd one, that the sense-organs at such times func- 
tion supernormal]}, and thus come into contact with the 
attributes existing elsewhere, no matter what the distance in 
time or space may be between the object attempted to be per- 
ceived and the object actually perceived. Nothing can be 
more absurd than tbi*, when it can be very easily held that 
much of what we perceive in an illusion is ‘cppbed by the 
Blind from its store of past impressions of objects perceived 
before. 

AKHYATIVADA. 

More reasonable than all the preceding views, therefore, 
seems to be the AKkyiiirSda (doctrine of non-di criininationl 
of the Slmkhva and the MimamsS schools. According to tius 
new, every illusion is due to oon-duenmmation or non-differ- 
entiation between two pieces of Lnowledge; or between know- 
ledge got through two sources- Someliroes the confu'ion takes 
place between the actual partial scnse-perceplion and the me- 
mory-images aroused by the perception: at other times it 
takes place between two sense-perception®. In the case of the 
iiluiion of a snake, for example, the actual illusory experience, 
“This is a snake”, is composed of two pieces of knowledge, 
■ amely, “This is”, which « actual sense-perception, and “a 
snake” which is a memOTy-unage The senses, on account 
of some defect either in them or in the environment, come 
into contact with only the bare existence of the object plus 
tho®e aspects of the object (n^) which are common to it and 
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Eiiake Man is not towerer galisfied jnth indeJemunateness, 
doutl and vagueness Hence the mind supplies a definite predi 
eaiion in the form ol an image We at once speak out, “This 
19 a snake”, forgetting that much of “a snake" is the con 
tnbution of the mind and not the report of the fen«es. The 
report of the senses is therefore blended with the ideas of the 
mind, and no distinction or discrimination is made between 
what IS given by the 'en^es and what la contributed by the 
mind. Hence an illusion In an illusion of a white crystal 
appearing as red when a red ro«e-flower is Jn its vicinity, we 
have a non discrimination or non di tmction between two 
perceptions namely, the perception of the white crystal and 
the perception of a flower There is a blending and confu 
Sion of the two pieces of perceptual knowledge This view 
agrees more than any of the previous ones with the view of 
modem psychology on illusion 

ANmVACHANtYAKHYATlVADA 
The Vedantists of Shankaras school, however, do not 
agree mth this view Their main objections are two Firstly, 
that at the same moment there cannot be two acts of cogni 
lion going on in the mind There is but one indivisible act of 
cognition at ore moment Secondly, that the attributes of the 
illusory objects are not in the mmd as images, but are felt 
to be there in the objective world Had they been merely 
images in die mind, as the theory of akfiyati presuppo«es, they 
could not have been sensed in space outside the mind of the 
perceiver, as it happens m all illusions The illusory snake is 
on objective reality perceived there m space according to the 
Advaita Vedantins They are realists so far as they hold that 
the function of knowledge is not to create lU objects but to 
reveal ibcra Sense-knowledge presupposes sensible objects 
We all feel, as long as the perception on the illusory snake lasts, 
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that the snake which we are perceiving ii there. We are actu- 
ally afraid of it, and feel nervous as we do before a snake. 
There is not the least difTerence m the nature of the real and 
the illusory snake, so far as the attributes revealed by our 
knowledge are concerned. This objectivity is not explained by 
tbe akhyali theory which holds that the snake is only a niental 
image confused with the “this"* revealed through perception. 
The illusory snake, according to the Vcdantists, is not a mere 
mental image. It is so external object, there m space and 
time. But it IS a peculiar kind of object, which can neither 
be called real nor unreal {onirixtchaniya) . The Real is that 
which persists and the unreal u that which never appears. 
The illusory snake is not real, because it vanishes. It is not 
unreal, because it is perceived or because it appears. It is, 
therefore, neither real not unreal, but something indesciibable 
{arurvachanlya) in these terms. This view is called tbs 
aniTvachaiuyakhyStivada. It lays as much emphasis on objec* 
tivitv SI Ik# O . . . I f 


porary appearance created then and there on account of the 
peculiar situation, just as in dreams temporary objects are 
created by the wish of the individual 

This view IS criticised by the NaiySyikas on the ground 
that there is no indescribable object in the world. AH objects 
are de»cribable. According to them there ia no temporarily 
created object like the snake in the real world when we 
hare an illusion. V^lial we can rightly say is that something 
is apprehended as otherwise than what it is. This is what 
the doctrine of annyaihakhyaU or viparitakhySti holds. But 
this does not explain how and why we apprehend a thing 
as otherwise than what it is. 
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be fabe. Hut u, it u false to Uut tbere is no fire i* 
tise hilL So the coneltnion of tfce ori^nsl Infertnee is cor- 
rect That is, there u fire on the hlTL* 

The reason whj tarla is ioclaijed under the bead of 
BOD-Talid knowledge se ens to be, though quite far-fe’ched, 
that the as-tuned preml*e is false or that the assumed pretxuae 
leads to a corelusioa wbicit does not represent things a* 
the; aie rntodteti tsi^roJurata). 



CHAPTER XII 


A^EKANTAVADA AND SYADVADa 
RELATIVITY OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 

In dealing wth the various views on the nature of the 
Effect (harya) we pointed out (on page 77) that each of the 
views IS right from the point of view frorn which the author 
of the particular view approaches the problem In fact 
much of the intellectual animosity will come to aa end, whai 
It IS fully realised that all of our opinions are expressions of 
our knowledge of objects from some particular point of view 
or about some particular aspect of them They may be true 
only {(om that point of view or with reference to that aspect 
alone from which or about which they have been formed 
’ Eiery object has innumerable aspects foneJunta), and 
stands m innumerable relations with other objects of the 
um>er<e. In oil our thinking we always confine to those 
asperts or relations of objects with which we are at that time 
concerned, or in which we are interested We neglect and 
do not take notice of the other countless aspects or relations 
in which we ore not interested, or wiUi which we are not 
concerned Very often, we remain ignorant of the fact that 
the object has other aspects or relations also than those with 
which we are concerned, and so identify it with those very 
aspects of which we arc then aware It Is a common ten 
dency And because eierybody is apt to do so, differencea 
of opinion are bound to aii«e In fact they do arise, aa the 
interests and needs of different individuals, and so, their reJa- 
tion wiih the objects are different It is so in practical hie 
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ao well as in religions, scientific and philosophical thinking. 
There will never he a time, takiiig human nature to he as it 
is, when differences of opinion will cease 

However comprehensive our knowledge about any object 
may be it is always partial, simply because uie have always 
to select some of the cmintlesa aspects and relations of the 
objects of our knowledge. Aa Willtant James, a great psy- 
chologist of modem tunes, faaa pointed out, the mind “is 
always interested more in one part of its object than in 
another, and welcomes and rejects, or chooses, all the while 
It thinks We actually ignore most ol the things before us 
. . What are our very senses themselves but organs td selec* 
Iwn’ .. AUentlon, on the other hand, out of ell the sensa- 
tions yielded, picks out certain ones as worthy of its notice 
and suppresses all the rest . The mind selects again- It 
chooses certain of the sensations to represent the thing most 
truly, and considers the rest as its appearances, modified by 
the conditions of the moment . Reasoning is but another 
(arm of the selective activity of the nund The mind, in 
short, works on the data it receives very much as a sculptor 
works on his block of stone The world we feel and live 
in will be that which our ancestors and we, by slowly cumu- 
lative strokes of choice, have extricated out of this (the 
objectively given) like sculptors, by simply rejecting certain 
portions of the given stuff. Other sculptors, other statues 
from the same stone' Other minds, other worlds from the 
same monotonous and inexpressive chaos! My world is but 
one in a million alike embedded, alike real to those who may 
abstract them". fPri/icipIcs of Psychology, Vol 1, p. 284 f). 
In yogttvasui/io, Vasistha has told Ilsma that “One docs not 
know anything other than of what alone one is conscious 
oneself’ (III. 55 61) 
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■nils fact IS iJIuslrated by Ibe popular parable of the 
SIX blind men who went to sec an elephant After each 
having touched a particular part of the elephant, these blind 
men returned home and began to tell one another as to what 
the elephant was like The first blind man who had touched 
only the belly of the elephant said, ‘ TTie elephant is very like 
a wall The “ccond one, who had felt only the tusk, dis 
puled the assertion of the first and said, “The elephant is 
very like a spear” TTie third, who had touched the trunk, 
said, The clephan? is very like a snake” The fourth, who 
had touched the knee only, said, “The elephant is very like 
a tree ’ The fifth who had only caught the ear, said, ‘The 
elephant is very like a fan” And the sixth, who had seized 
the swinging tail o( the elephant, questioned them all, and 
said, ‘ The elephant is very like a rope ” 

“And so these men of Indostan 
Deputed loud and long. 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong. 

Though each was partly m the right 
And all were »n the vriong” 

All of us are like these blind men in the sphere of know- 
ledge All our knowledge is bnuled and relative We quar 
rel because we do not reali'e this fact Indian philosophers, 
particularly the Jamas, were aware of this nature of know 
ledge. They have laid much emphasis on the doctrine of 
‘ Stand points” 

TllE DOCTRINE OF STANDPOINTS (NAYA VADA) 

As we have already pointed out, there are infinite num- 
ber o! aspects and relaljons of objects (ancJLaft/ctaJa) For 
the purpose of treatment we have to dasiify them under 
some prominent heads 
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According to tlie great Buddhist philosopher, Nigarjuna, 
there are two main aspects of Reality, namely, the Absolute 
{Paramariha) and the Relative {Somiiiti), i e. the Reality as 
it is in Itself and the forms in which it appears to us — “Reality 
and Appearance”, as the English thuiLer, Bradley, also calls 
them The former is the same lor all times and in all places. 
The latter is the name for all those other aspects in which the 
Elssence of things appears to different individuals and in differ- 
ent times and places 

Sankarjcfairya, the great exponent of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, makes a three fold division of all the aspects of objects, 
namely, (1) the Pdromarthika (the Absolute) or the One, 
Urchanging, and Eternal Essence of all things, (2) the Vylia- 
hJrika (the Practical) or the usual aspects of things revealed 
to all of us, and the Pratibhitila (the illusory) or the 
form in which the objects of our common wotid appear some- 
times to some indiiiduals Take an example of a pillar stand- 
ing in a solitary place We can took at it from three stand- 
points, according to the aspect of the pillar we have m view, 
namely, the essence, (be name and form in which it is known 
to most of us, and the name and form in which it appears to 
one who i« under the sway of an Ulaiton lo the first aspect 
th> object IS the same Substance (whatever it may be called 
by different thinkers) of which other objects are also made 
(Matter, according lo some. Spirit according to others): 
in the second asjiect, it ts a pillar: and in the third aspect it 
may be the ghost of a recently dead man. 

The fsina philosophers have pointed out seven chief 
points of view Inoyo) or aspects (untoi) under which we 
know objects A statement made from one point of view 
(noyaj sboutd not be confused with the statement made from 
another point of view Every statement is true from lU own 
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standpoint. In a comprebemive knowledge about any objects 
all points ol Tiew must be repre>ented That u, we should 
know the object, m order to know rt {ally from all the 
points ol sow TJnlo’tunately we rarelv do so The seven 
points ol view empba^ised by the Jama logicians are — 

I The AorgeTJo naya t the «tardpo!nl in which the 
generic and the particnlar chararfen«lic5 of objects are not 
abstracted from each other We look at things as eoncrele 
wholes mthont ereating a dimion between their geoeraJ and 
indindual afpcclj It is a «tandpoint in which the distinction 
has not yet an-en- In fact to ahitract the two aspects from 
each of th<*in and to think of them apart or to identify the 
objec* with either of them ts to commit a fallarv called the 
hagamjhhata by Jama logicians For example when we 
perceive a cow we never ifoestion whether we are perceiving 
the genes cow or the indindual cow To thick that 
the genus cow u separable from the particular cow is a fallacy 
according to the Jamas Many pb3o ophers commit this kind 
of false abstraction. But to laji too msch and exclusive em 
pbasis npon lhi« point of new is also Jo commit the fallacy 
o^ naigamabl a a 

2. 5<irtgrfl^a noyo is the point of view of the common 
aspects of objeefe Often we have to confine our«cIses vn 
ihonght to the common or genetic nature of things neg 
lecting their psrti-Tilar or individual cbaiaetcnstics or diSei 
ences For exampl'* kc often «ay man is mortal, gold is 
veDow and heaiy metal, iron is hwd, etc When we talk like 
this we have no ihonght of particnlar cbaractenst c^ of the 
different men, of the latioas forms ta which gold and won 
are focni But to i^ard ibe common or generic asjjecl as 
the only aspect of things and ta disregard the particular is 
again to conuiut a fallacy called, Sttngrafmbha a 
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3. The Vyavalura naya is the standpoint of the specific or 
ihe individual characteristics of objects, neglecting their gene- 
ric or common aspects It is called vyavahara naya because 
in our practical liie this is tbe most predominating standpoint 
Our likes and dislikes are alwajs for the particulars and not 
for the genus. £ g., we always choose particular men or 
women as our friends Our choice of objects js always deter- 
mined by their particular shape, colour, size^ smell and form 
etc Gut to be so much obsessed by the particular as to forget 
that It has much in common with other objects of the same 
cla^s is to commit the fallacy called V^avaharabhasa 

4 The Rijuiuira naya is the standpoint of the present 
moment. It is the view of objects as they are at the present 
moment, not canng as to what they have been in the past or 
what they may be in the future Often it >s necessary to take 
this «tandpoint. For example, a judge does not care to know 
what the murderer was in the past or what be might be in 
the future, in case he is let off, m awarding the punishment 
He punishes him a.* a murdemr. But to confine oneself to this 
point of view in all affairs of life and with regard to all things 
would be coromiUing the fallacy called RtpisutrSbkSsa All 
things have their past, present and future They change in 
lime So to regard any object only such as it is in the present 
moment would be absurd If a child regards his mother as 
a very cruel person because ehe is now beating him. he com- 
mits the fallacy. 

5. Sabda naya is the literal point of view. It is the 
standpoint of Grammar and confines itself to tbe gender, num- 
ber and tense, etc. exclusively, neglecting the meaning of the 
words From the point of view of the correctness of language 
It IS very necessary to confine oneself to its idiomatic use. 
For example, m the Sanskrit language there axe words having 
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masculine and neuter gender but meaning a wife, Dara mas 
culine), kaJaira (neuter) and potni (femininel, all mean 
isife En^lisK language also baa got innumerable idiomatic 
expressions which mean differently from what the words com 
posing them would signify E g ‘Man of war* means a war* 
ship In the same way, in Sanskrit ‘detanam pnya' (literally 
meaning helored of gods) means a fool But to lay too much 
emphasis on the linguistic aspects of the terms, neglecting their 
real and previJcnt meaning is to commit the fallacy of Sabda 
bhasa 

6 Samabhirudha naya is the standpoint of the etymo 
legist who always tnes to use the terms m their etymological 
sense It is often necessary to understand the real meaning 
of terms by refernng to their etymological demation Eg 
(he term man or manurya comes from the root 'man' meaning 
*to think.’ Hence man is the creature who is capable of think 
ing But to be obsessed by this point of view and alvvays to 
insist on this aspect of words, neglecting their prevalent mean 
mg IS to commit the fallacy of 5amuhAtr»dhahhaia 

7 Evamhhuta naya is ibe point of view of the actual 
function that any ob;ect performs. From this standpoint every- 
thing is defined in terms of -what U actually does A potter 
is one who makes pots, a carpenter is one who makes wooden 
furniture and a Biahmana is only one who knows Brahma. 
To define and understand objects m terms of their functions 
and utility is certainly a very important thing, for every 
object has some pecuhar function in the economy of nature 
But to exclusively confine oneself to riiis point of view is again 
to commit a fallacy, called Kvvanbhutabhasa by the Jamas 
In the world of vyavahara (practical life) things and per 
sons retain their names even when they do not perform the 
fonclion on account of which the names were ongmally given 
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A potter continues to be called a potter cten >«hcn he has 
cc.i<cj to make pots. Hardly a few Drahmanas know Drahnta. 
Eton a cruel man may be called ‘DayanidhC (meaning, trea- 
sure of mere) ) and quite an illiterate man may be called 
‘Vacba«pati’ (meaning learned). 

As He ha%e already pointed out, the nayiu (standpoints) 
are not only se^en. They are infinite in number. The seren 
pointed out by the Jama logicians are the most prominent. In 
(act things are known as dillerent at different places, in differ- 
ent tunes, in didereol situations, to difTerent 
persons in their different moods and attitudes. Our 
knowledge of eiery object "is confined to the limits of the 
sense-organs, the lime, oppoilumty, and inclination for de- 
tailed scrutiny, habits of inference, the purpose of mind, the 
store of knowledge about it, etc.” (Seashore). This is a truth 
«o plain that we hardly realise it. If we realise it well, we 
shall cease to be dogmatic, to be fanatic, to be prejudiced, and 
to be quarrelsome For, a necessary corollary from this self- 
esident truth will be that all our judgments are relatively, and 
CO, partially true From this it follows that about the same 
thing other judgments, quite different from and even opposed 
to our judgment may be made. Ours is only one of the in- 
numerable ones that are actually being made What is cold 
under certam circumstances and to some 13 not cold to another. 
What is beautiful to one is not beautiful or is even positively 
ugly to others. What is a valuable manusenpt to a scholar is 
not at all so to a grocer. What is poison to one b a restorer 
of hfe to another What is white to an average man is yellow 
to the jaundiced. The dodnne that gives satbfaction to one 
is regarded as absurd and leptibive by another What b 
distant to ooe 13 near to another with a binocle. Such instances 
can be multiplied by millions 
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dcscnLaLIe as hot or cold, for it is neither hot nor cold to 
some person. 

5. “Syai (uli avaktavyam" (iyadastyataktavyam)—lt 
may be so and al’o may be indescribable*'. E g., this water 
may be cold to some body; neither a)1d tior hot to another 
body, i.e , indescribable either as cold or as hot. 

6 “Syat naiti avaitavyan” (syannaslyavaktavyam)— 
“It may not be so and may also be indescribable”. E g. this 
water may not be hot to some body and neither hot uor cold 
to another body. 

7. “SySt tuti jiistt avalctavyam ( Syadastinastyovaktit- 
“It may be so, may not be so and also may bo indes- 
cribable”. E g. this water is hoi to some, not hot to another, 
neither hot nor cold to still another; or all to the same person 
at different times. 
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